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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
xt MEETING of the subscribing Members will be held 
rRID AY, the ist of MAY, at the Rooms of the Institution of 
cr ; E neers 25, Great George-street,  ceaeaae 
Ir special discussion will 
Theme MANUFACTURES vineluding Pottery and Porcelain 
f ever. ri 
detcotsn and oferery Pei attend are invited to forward, 
by any friend, Articles which they may consider as likely to 
7 wer a el Institute Sagetmente, 12, Haymarket. 
fi 12to2 
Aendanee from 13 to T-HUDSON TURNER, Secretary. 
TAL MEETING of the INSTITUTE will take place 
B+ the patronage of his Grace the Archbishop ; pay. 
sident, the EARL FITZWILLIAM, commencing TUESD 
JULY fist, ‘ 
[JORTICU PICULTURAL SOCIETY or LONDON. 
—NOTICE is hereby given, that TUESD AY, April 2ist, is 
the last duy on which Exhibition Tickets are issued to Fellows of 
the Society at : Society at 30. Gd. each. 


POTANICAL SOCIETY of LONDON.—The 
B new Regulations for the Exchange of Specimens are now 
ready, aud . be obtained on application to the Secretary. 

order of the Herbarium Committee 
G. E. DENN ES, Secretary. 


ABCHROLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 








, Belford street. t, Covent- garden, 
3th Ap ori, 1846 


TNITED SERVICE IN 
Whitehall-yard. 





STITUTION, 





On Wednesday, the 22nd inst., Dr. RYAN will LECTURE 


‘On Explosive Agents which have been proposed as Substitutes 
for Gunpowder,’ at 3 0% om Age cisely 

be followed by a 
Architecture,’ by Contain PISHBOU RNE, R.N., which will be } 


mnced. 
_ L. H. J. TONNA, Secretary. 
Members may obtain tickets to admit four friends to each 


RT-UNION OF LONDON.—The | 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING to receive the Com- 

mittee’s Report, and to distribute the amount subscribed for the 

of Works of Art, will be held in the Theatre Royal, 

ry-lane, by the kind permission < nos ne Bunn, Esq., on Tues- 

day, the 28th inst. at 11 for 12 o’cloc! Ary: BK 

His Royal Sighess ¢ the DUKE of CA MB Orw will preside. 
DWIN R.S. F.5.A.) Honorary 


S.A, J Secretaries. 
4, Trafalgar-square, April 14, 1846. 


D RAWING GALLERY, 18}, Maddox-street. 
—The different routines of Instruction are conducted by 
the most eminent Artists. 

Ww. ROBERT D DICKINSON, Secretary. 


MPORTANT to ARTISTS. — At a Public 
Meeting of Artists, held on Wednesday last, at the New 
Galleries, called the British Artists’ Own Exhibition Rooms, 252, 
Oxford-street, resolutions were unanimously carried in favour of 
this Yew Institution, for promoting the Fine Arts; and it was 
finally resolved, that certain rules and regulations, then discussed 
d ynapimously carried, should be finally submitted for con- 
tion at another Public Meeting of Artists, to be held at the 
sme place, on Monday Evening next, the 20th inst., at 7 o'clock, 
tt which all Artists and Patrons of the Fine Arts are hereby 
invited to attend. 
JOTICE to ARTISTS. — A Public Meeting 
= be held at the BRITISH ARTISTS’ OWN EXHIBI- 
TION ROOMS, 252, Oxford-street, on Monday Evening next, 
April vg! at7 precisely. 
J. EDMONDSON, Honorary Secretary. 


All ARTISTS WISHING TO EXHIBIT 
have now the opportunity to display their Works at the 
Galleries. 252, Oxford-street, which will be opened to the public 
p> fe May. The design is to bring into notice the recent pro- 
tions of living Artists, by advertisements, to be entitled THE 
airs ARTISTS OWN EXHIBITION, embracing Paint- 
oof Engravings, Sculpture, Designs, Models, &c. Paintings, 
tet forthwith admitted. e selection oe the works sent will 
be made by acknowledged disinterested judges and patrons of the 
Pine Arts. All expenses included in a trifling entrance-fee, with 


Aper-centage if sold. Deis 
LIBRARY, 12, ST. JAMES'’S- 


ON DON 
SQUAR 
‘atron— vis Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT. 
i Library is now re-opened in the new and permanent domicile 
which ae been taken and fitted up for its reception, and offers at 
& collection of 25,000 volumes, formed entirely since its first 
opening in Pall Mall, in May, 1841. The terms of subscription con- 
} a he same as before— namely, Six Pounds entrance fee, and 
Fe ounds annua) subscription. The sixth ee of the insti- 
per commences on the Ist of May, on which day the annual 
the iption becomes payable. The Annual General Meeting of 
vabscribers will be held on Saturday, the 30th of May. 
By order of oy Committee, 
‘april 16, J. G. COCHRANE, 


Secretary and Librarian. 


ey Lady and Gentleman, resident in the 
ier. who can offer every comfort that attends a home 
aay e ge family, are willing to receive a YOUNG 
a Gy D. Terms 81. perannum. Apply, by letter, to 
care of B. Blundell, Esq., semreourt, Wonsie London. 























The falies fullest references given and requi' 
\OCLESIASTICAL MUSIC. — A Course of 
FOUR, LECTURES, ‘On the History and Characteristics 
GANTTER astical Music,’ will be delivered by Mr. LUDWIG 
Tharsd at the Hanover-square Rooms, on the followin; ng 
Ghana ty Evenings — April 30th, May 7th, 14th, and =, = 





RSE of LECTURES, ‘On Naval | 


| 
| 
| 





N USIC. — Mr. H. J. Lincoun informs his 
4 upils and the Public that he has REMOVED from John- 
street, Gol jen-square, . to! 58, Burton-crese ENT. 
1 ESUNG der. BRAUT von MESSINA, v von 
4 SCHILLE ' —Mr. H. APEL has the honour to announce 
that on Friday, the Ist <. May, 1846, commencing at Two, he will 
read (in German) the above Tr y at the Theatre of the Mary- 
one Literary Institution, 17, Edward-street, Portman-square. 
r. Apel being fully aware of how difficult it is to a dramatic 
work of art “co! ventures on the present Foy ey with 
mueh diffidence, iy aaving devoted years of stud 77 the subject, 
and his method of reading having been approved of in several 
private circles of Dresden, accustomed to listen to the inimitable 
readings of apie Tieck, he hopes that he will not entirely fail 
in securing t! of his Tickets 3s, 6d. each ; 
tekets edinitting i Half-a-guinea ; and reserved ca 5s. each ; 
tob . had of the Secretary of the Institution. 
Apel also conducts two. SELECT "GERM AN CLASSES 
FOR LADIES at the —¥ | Institution,—viz. Mondays from 
half-past 10 to half- Thursdays from 2 to 4 o'clock. 
Terms, for either of the +t One Guimen 
two ladies of the same family, One Guinea an alf. For gram- 
matical practice is u: Apel’s * Ecementarr GaRaMMAR OF THE 
Geran Lancuace, with Exercises, &c. on Dr. Becker's system, 
which book has been very favourably judged of by Dr. Becker him- 
self, and is the only one which contains the new system in a prac- 
tical form, the principles of all the German grammars now in use 
with Englishmen being repudiated in Germany itself as erroneous, 
and utterly incapable of leading to a quick and thorough under: 
standing of the language. 





uarter ; and for 


EW ¢ CIRCULATING LIBRARY> 
1, Regent-street, a New Burlington-street. 
MICHAEL COOMES begs to announce he has opened a NEW 
LENDING and SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY on an extensive 
scale, and solicits the attention of the nobility, gentry, and the 
public to his terms, which may be had or seut post-free on appli- 
cation at 141, Regent-street. 


NOTICE TO BOOK-BUYERS.—Parts II. and 
IIL. for 1841, of J. R. SMITH’S CATALOGUE of 2,700 
choice, useful, and curious BOOKS, at ver. 





moderate prices, 
GRATIS, On application, or sent by post on receipt of eight postage 
labels * fran! 

J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 


SHAKSPERIAN MOTTO WAFERS, &c., the 
most unique of the elegancies in modern stationer. _—— the 
Ww postage arrangements have called into use. Fifty of these wafers, 
pe vteda cen with a variety of mottoes from Shakspeare, inclosed in an 
elegant little box, and sent for 6d. (for seven postage stamps), to ty 4 
part of the United Kingdom, by return of post, ‘Also 
superb Wafers, stamped to order, with your initials in full (two > 
three letters), for the same price. H. DOLBY, He ‘raldic Paper 
Stamper, 24, Great Pulteney-street, Golden-square, 5 doors fro: 


Broadwood’s. 
(TRACING PAPER.—WATERLOW & SONS, 


Stationers and Account-Book Manufacturers, having devoted 
much attention to the manufacturing of the above article, have 
succeeded - =. @ paper superior to any yet introduced, 











ITY of LGNDON SCHOOL, Milk-street, 
Cheapside : established by Act of Parliament, and under the 
syoerinse ndence of the C ecperanien 6 < cp 
Head Master—The Rev. G. oa W. Rn TIMER, D.D., of Queen's 
lege, 

This SCHOOL will be RE- OPENED after the Easter vacation, 
on TUESDAY, April 21. Persons desirous of entering their sons 
as pupils may obtain prospectuses of the school, containing also 
particulars of the foundation scholarships, exhibitions to the Uni- 
versities,and other advantages attached to it, together with forms 
of application for admission, at the Secretary's ee \  sesanen the 

ours of 10 and 4._'‘T'wo of the Masters receive Boa: 

THOMAS BREW ER, Seo. 





TO BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIANS. 


TANTED, a respectable YOUNG MAN of 
‘ood address,and who writes a good hand,as ASSISTANT 
ina PUBLIC LIBRARY. He must be acquainted with book- 
selling, and of steady, attentive, and —— habits. Address, 
by letter only, prepaid, H. B. 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. — 


SINGLE LADY, not elderly, of chental and 

even temper, sufficiently musical, ands custom: DY or 
society, wishes for a situation coh COMPA NION toa of 

impaired mind, who may require di friend 4 


reat requisites of clearness, and a surface war- 
ranted to sew 4 well with pencil, ink, and colour. Mounted draw- 
ing paper, levelling and measuring books, &c. ; also ev ery article of 
stationery requisite for the offices of architects, builders, surveyors, 
engineers, and solicitors.—Waterlow & Sons, 4%, Parliament-otuest, 
and 24, Birchin-lane. 
London-wall. 


EX CAUSTIC DECORATIONS for ROOMS, 

e painted in every variety of style, . A competent artists, both 
German and English, on ceilings and walls of apartments of every 
description. Specimens may be seen at W. B. Simpson's, 456, West 
Strand, near Trafalgar-square. Similar decorations are executed 
on paper, for the country, and may be put up, if preferred, by 
country workmen. 


TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS, 


A. GODDARD, Foreien and GENERAL 


, e AcGeEnt, 36, Old Jewry, respectfully informs the Nobility, 
lergy. and Gentry, that he undertakes to Yoo and por thro’ 

= Sustom House, Works of Art, Wines, and 

to forward Effects to all pare. of the World. ani Corimissions 

with which J. A. G. may be intrusted, will be executed wit! 

utmost attention and — ae. and on terms that will aed 

him future favours. — ist of J. A. G.’s Foreign Correspon- 

de at, and every information, may be obtained at his Offices, 36, 


Warehouses and Printing Offices, 66 and 








control her establishment with poten oe and regulate her ward- 
robe (should she live away from her re atives), as well as promote 
her comfort by — treatment, and varied amusements suitable to 
the state of the 

The ‘Advertiser h has experienced the responsibility of such en- 
gagements, and resided four years as companion in a severe case of 
epilepsy, in a family of distinction. Satisfactory references will 
be given. Salary 1004 pers + and laundr expenses. 

aaron, post free, to L. . H., Messrs. Hebert’s Library, 88, 
Cheapside. 


GE torat SALE of CONIFER at the 
J ROYAL NURSERY, SLOUGH, on TUESPAY, 2ist of 

April, ‘noble specimens of ABIES, "ARAU- 
oki. A, CUPRESSUS, ate gr DDOCABFUH, DACRY- 
DIUM *PHYLLOCLA DUS, &e., removed to the Nur- 
sery for sale. Catalogues at ‘the  ertioaltarel Agency and * Gar- 
deners’ Gazette’ Office, 420, Strand. 


j ESTBOURNE-TERRACE TONTINE.— 


Shares, 100/. each. Deposit - 
Divided into Five Classes of Age’ 

There is no ay and the deposit will ies returned without 

deduction, in a event of failure. 

George w. Antena, Esq., 69, Harley- -street (late of the Bombay 
‘ouncil 

Samuel Boott t, Esq., 
Charles Wardell, 


ankeri 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. * Co. 1, Cavendish-square. 





1, at twelve, omen 





1, Cavendish-square. 
isq., 43, Westbo meneterrace, 


Messrs. Burgoynes, me. 4 c "Clark, 160, Oxford-street. 
Prospectuses may be obtained from George Allen, Esq. 43, 
Princes-street, py h; T. M. Archer, Esq. Leinster Chambers, 
Dame-street, Dublin; Henry Rance, Esq. Cambridge: John Cun- 
liffe, Esq. Preston, Le Messrs. letcher & Sharp, 1 uiver- 
1; Houghland & Leese, 51, King- W. H. 





Old Jewry. 
eases ~ OF yeeros 
st publishe d, price 
THE GAUGE. QUES STION: EVILS OF 
DIVERSITY OF G AUGE. anda REMEDY. By WYND- 
HAM HARDING. b GD, =e Fourth Edition. 
London : John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 


T° Civil ENGINEERS and CONTRAC- 

TORS.—Important New Publication HUNTINGTON'S 
TABLES and RULES for facilitating the Calculation of EARTH 
WORK, Land, Curves, Distances and Gradients, required in the 
Formation of RALLW AYS, Roads and Canals; also ESSAYS 
relating thereto. 

Published for the Author, by John Weale, High Holborn ; and 
to be had | = Booksellers. Price 2s. in 1 vol. Svo. 


ow ready, in 2 vols. Svo. price | 11. 12s, in cloth, 
IBLIO’ THECA AMERICANA NOVA: a 
Catalogue of Books relating to America, in various Lan- 
guages, wp Voyages to the Pacific ri ra) the World, 
and Collections of Voyages and T'ravels. By O Cc 
The second volume (1501-1544), price 14s, nS the Supplement 
and Index to Vol. I. price 4s., are sold sep: varately. 
*y* Most of the pa described in the above work are now on 
sale at | Rich & So & Sons’, 12, Red Lion-square, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE HISTORY OF A ARCHITECTURE, 
This day, Vol. LL., royal 4to. 40 Plates, price 2/. 12s, 6d, 
ANG! CIENT and MODERN ARCHITEC. 
URE; Views, Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Details of 
the most Remarkable Edifices in the World : chronologically ar- 
ranged by J. GAILHABAUD. With Archeological and Deserip- 
a, Notices, by E. Breton, Langlois, A. as Raoul- Kochette, 
Vaudoyer, &. The T ranslations revised by ¥. Arundale, and 
r L. Donaldson, Prof. Arch. Univ. Coll. London. 
London: F. Didot & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 








Xollis & Smith, Birmingham ; Ls" Burgoynes, Thrupp & 
Clark, 160, Oxford-street, London r. Thompson, Architect ‘ad 
Server on 3, Conduit-street West, Hyde Park; and from 
Tip; o, 34, Westbourne Terrace, who — show the houses. 
Appli ~The for Shares must be d tothe C ittee, a 
sent, under cover, to either of the before mentioned parties, on or 
before W Wednesday, the 22nd instan 


(\HAPPELL’S PIANOFORTE WARE- 

/ HOUSE, 50, New Bond-street.—For SALE or HIRE 
more than usually large oe of every Gegertotion of PIANO- 
FORTES by Broniweee, pes llard, Erard, 


Harps by Erard, Guita Vy 

M USICAL CIRGU LAT NG. LIBRARY : Subscribers paying 34. 3s, 
a year are entitled to six ks or pieces of music at a time in town 
an m in the country ; subscribers paying 2/. 2s. are entitled 
to four in town and twelve in the country.—50, New Bond-street. 


HOCKHaMs ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
LIBRARY. 


EstasuisHep 1764. Contains 100,000 Votumes. 
, The fact oy the Se er pe have accumulated Works in Three 














ustrations, The Choir selected from W 
gan and yarious Choral Societies. Organ, Mr. Teague, ot 
ar ppeiees ies to be obtained of = rincipal Music-sellers ; of 

Mr Mure” 19, Portman-street ; r Parker. 445, West Strand ; 
street, 158, Fleet street ; aad 2 Mr. Gantter, 1, Upeer Gower- 





period Co ore years, bespeaks the advan- 
as of this Library as the Oldest and Largest in the Metropolis. 
The = io eas are at the disposul of Subscribers paying 


eye 7 "liberal suppl of every New Work immediately. 
N.B, The a for 1846 now ren reer’ and post free. 
OLD BOND-81 





NEW POEMS, BY MR. BROWEING. | 
Just rot price 2s. 6c. No. 8 and last, o! 
ELLS AND POMEGRANATES, 
Contents oan URIA; and A SOUL'S TRAGEDY. 
By ROBERT BROWNING 
Also, by the same Author, 
1. Bells and Pomegranates. Nos. 1 to 7. Price 8s. 
2. Paracelsus; a Poem, Price 6s. boards. 
3. Sordells; a Poem. Price 6s. 6d. boards. 


Edward Moxon, 4, Dover: sree 
n 2 vols, (pp. 1,250), 


THE GERMAN MANU TAL for 4 “YOUNG 

and for SELF-TUITION. By WILH. KLAUER-KLAT- 
TOWSKL, formerly Professor of German to the Nobile Accademia 
Ecclesiastica i in Rome, &c. 

-in short, the ‘author has evidently acquired a tuly. he 
knowledge how to inspire the pupil with a desire of stu The 
Manual is a picture of golden literature, gn and Come 
tive, which every student, ater examining, must be anxious to 
penne ; we, therefore, strongly recommend it to schools and 

milies, as an excellent method for acquiring the German lan- 
guage with halfthe usual trouble.”—Court Gazette, Jan. 3, 1846, 

popekin. a, Oe Re wy 20, | Bemners ~street ; 
ry erby, 190, Oxford-street ; and at J, Miland’s, 

Chapel-street, Belgrave-square, = 
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Sales bp Auction. 
LIBRARY OF THB LATE BERTIE B. MATHEW, ESQ. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON, at their Great Room, 
cine-siress St. James’s-square, on WEDNESDAY, April 22, at 
1 precisely, by order of the Executors, 
YHE capital LIBRARY of BERTIE B. 
MATHEW, Esq., removed from the mansion in Cavendish- 
square ; comprising the Galerie du Palais Royal, Musée Francais, 
Lax burg, and Le Brun, and the othergalleries—Liber Veritatis, 
‘Les Voyages Pittoresques, Lodge's Portraits, folio—Belzoni, Parke, 
Bruce’s, and other Travels—Boydell’s Shakspeare, and the best 
Works in English Literature, many in morocco bindings, and all 
in beantiful condition. 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 

The WORKS of the late JOHN SCARLETT DAVIS, Esq. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, No. 8, 
King-street, St. James’s-square, on SATURDAY, April 25, 
VERY important COLLECTION of the 
WORKS of that talented Artist, JOHN SCARLETT 





CApr, 13 


NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 


Early in May, small 8vo. price 6s. (with Illustrations on Wood by SAMUEL Patmgn), 


PICTURES FROM ITALY, 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Brapsury & Evans, 90, Fleet-street, and Whitefriars. 


Messrs. BRADBURY & EVANS have also the gratification of announcing 


A NEW ENGLISH STORY, 
By Mr. DICKENS, 
To be published in Twenty Monthly Parts, price 1s. each, is now in preparation. 





DAVIS, Esq. deceased ; together with a small ry 
Pictures by other English Painters, the property of a gentleman. — 


IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF OLD DRAWINGS. 

By Messrs, CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
street, St. James’s-square,on MONDAY, April 27, and following 
day, at 1 precisely, 

of E very important and valuable COLLEC- 

TION of DRAWINGS, by OLD MASTERS, the property 
ofthe VICOMTE DE CASTELRUIZ, which was formed by that 
intelligent Connoisseur, W. G. Coesvelt, Esq. decease 

Further notice will be given. 


MEXICAN ORCHIDS. 

ESSRS. J. C. & S. STEVENS have just 
received, per Avon, a Consignment of ORCHIDS, which 
they will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 38, King- 
street, Covent-garden, on TUESDAY, 21st April, at 12 o’clock.— 
The Plants are in high health, and comprise fine specimens of 
Odontoglossum Cerventesii and Rossii ; Stanhopeas, Plenrothalles, 

Uncidiums, a new Lelia, a new Peristeria, and several unknown. 
May be viewed the day prior and morning of Sale, and Cata- 

Jogues had of the Auctioneers, 38, King-street, Covent-garden. 


APPARATUS, OBJECTS OF NATURAL HISTORY AND 


CURIOSITY. 

Messrs. J. C. & 8. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on THURSDAY, 
April 23, at 12 o'clock, 

A GAS MICROSCOPE, by Cary, and a set of 
Dissolving Views (formerly used at the Polytechnic) ; 

Models of Steam Engines ; two of Black’s Portable Furnaces ; 

Marine Barometer ; Telescope, by Dollond; Ship Compasses ; and 

a variety of Scientific Apparatus. Also a few Shells, Minerals, 

Birds, Coins, Curiosities and Antiquities ; a 21-Day Clock, Cham- 

ber Organ, and a —— of Miscellaneous Articles. 

May be viewed the day prior and morning of Sale, and Cata- 

Jogues had, 








TO MINERALOGISTS. i: 
Messrs. J. C. & S. STEVENS have the honour to announce that 
a they will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 38, King- 

street, Covent-garden, on MONDAY, May 18, and 4 following 


days, 
COLLECTION of VALUABLE MINERALS, 
the property of H. HEULAND, Esq. ; amongst which will 
be found many specimens of rare occurrence and of great beauty. 
Catalogues are preparing. 


TO CONCHOLOGISTS. 

essrs. J. C. & 8, STEVENS beg to announce they are instructed 

by the Executrix to SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 

38, King-street, Covent-garden, during the month of May, 
TEXHE COLLECTION of SHELLS formed by 

the late Mr. SINFLELD, of Preston ; consisting of Examples 

of almost all the Genera, together with many of the rarest Species. 

Catalogues will be shortly prepared, and the days of Sale 
announced. 

King-street, Covent-garden, April, 1846. 

MODERN BOOKS, 

Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 125, Fleet-street, on 
THURSDAY, 23rd, and two following days, the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 
day’s Sale of e 

4 E STOCK of a BOOKSELLER, removed 


from the Strand, by order of his Trustees. 











BOOKS OF PRINTS, ETC, 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 125, Pleet-strect, on 
TUE ¥, 28th 


mSDs i. 

ALUABLE BOOKS, including Lodge’s Por- 
traits, 4 vols. India proofs, very early subscription copy, 

being No. 12—Stuart and Revitt’s Antiquitics of ron 4 Ba 
Montfaucon’s Antiquities, 6 vols—Russell’s Coromandel Fishes, 
2 vols.—Horticultural Transactions, 8 yols—Maund’s Botanic 
Garden, 172 Numbers—Knight’s Pictorial History of England, 8 
yols—Hall’s Ireland, 3 vols—Jackson on Wood Engraving— 
Knight's Shakspere, 8 vols.—Chalmers’ Biographical Dictionary, 
32 vols,—Dodsley’s Annual Register to 1806, 48 vols.— Wilkinson's 
Ancient Egyptians, 3 vols. &c, 





Sixteenth Edition, in 4 vols. 8vo, price 20 2s. 
ROWN’S PHILOSOPHY of the MIND; 


carefully revised with the original _MS.; with a Portrait, 


Index, and Memoir of the Author, by Dr. Welsh ; (all wanting i 
the previous editions in 4 vols.) 93 —— 
The Stereotype Edition, in 1 large vol. 8vo. 18. 

., _. An inestimable book.”—Dr. Parr. 
— Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 
Just published, price 1s,, the Fourth Edition, translated from the 
Nine! eenth French Edition, 
CoN STIPATION DESTROYED; or, Exposi- 
tion of Natural, Simple, Agreeable, and Infallible Means, 
not only of overcoming, but also of completely destroying, habitual 
Constipation, without using either purgatives or any artificial 
means whatever (discovery recently made in France by M. Warton), 
followed by numerous certificates from eminent physicians and 
other persons of distinction, Free by post, 1s, 6d. 

Sold by James Youens & Co. Tea-dealers, 45, Lud “hi 
London ; and by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. emia 
Just published, price 1s. ; by post, 1 

TO i” 


HAT DRINK, and AVOID: 


By ROBT. J. CULVERW D. M.R.C.8, &e. 
Contents :— How to insure perfect digestion, tranquil feelings, a 
good night’s rest, a clear head and acontented mind. By an ob- 
servance of the instructions herein contained, the feeble, the 
ny byt _ to bp constitution, may 

amount o sica i i 

health the full period of life iio = 
erwood, 23, Paternoster-row ; and all sellers ; direct 

from the Author, 21, Arundel-street, Strand. eeu 5 OF 





(An original Dietary for Invalids.) 
ij VE "ELL, M. 


es 


13, GREAT MARLBoROVGH-sTRER?, 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE SECOND VOLUME of LORD BROUGHAM’S LIVES 


of MEN of LETTERS and SCIENCE who ftourished during the Reign of GEORGE III., with Original Letters. Comprising 
Dr. JOHNSON—ADAM SMITH (with an ‘Analytical View of his great Work) —LAVOISIER—GIBBON—Sir J. BANKS 
—and D’'ALEMBERT. Royal 8vo. with Portraits. (Just ready.) 


MARSTON ; or, THE SOLDIER and STATESMAN. 


By the Rev. G. CROLY, L.L.D. Author of ‘ Salathiel,’ &c. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 





Ill. 


TRAVELS of LADY HESTER STANHOPE ; 


Forming the Completion of HER ‘MEMOIRS.’ 3 vols. with numerous Illustrations, 31s. 6d. bound, (Just ready. 


Viscount FEILDING and Captain KENNEDY’S TRAVELS 


in ALGERIA and TUNIS in 1845. 2 yols. with Illustrations, 21s. bound. (Now ready.) 


Vill. 

The ROBERTSES on their TRAVELS. 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. (Now ready.) 

“The subject of this work is well adapted to Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s pen. She has immortalized herself by her ‘ Barnaby, 
and Mrs. Roberts is Barnaby on the Continent. If critics 
were as precise as naturalists, they would place ‘The 
Robertses’ in the same genus as ‘ Gil Blas.’””—Britanaia. 

“‘ The adventures of the Robertses are told in a strain of 
sarcastic humour, combined with brilliant powers of de 
scription, that renders this work one of the best and mos 
amusing that has yet issued from Mrs. Trollope’s popular 
pen. It is, in truth, a delightful story—full of incident, 
abounding in humorous delineation of character, ani 
leading the reader onward with a constantly increasing 
power of attraction.”—Sunday Times. 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, ABBOTSFORD 
EDITION. 


v. 
EMILIA WYNDHAM. By the 


Author of ‘Two Old Men’s Tales,’ ‘Mount Sorel,’ &c. 
3 vols. (Now ready.) 


vi. 
CONFESSIONS of a PRETTY 
WOMAN. By MISS PARDOE, Authoress of ‘ The City of 
the Sultan,’ &c. 3 vols. (Now ready.) 


VIt. 

LIVES of the KINGS of ENGLAND. 
By THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. Vol. I. comprising WIL- 
LIAM THE CONQUEROR. Printed and Mlustrated uni- 
formly with Miss Strickland’s ‘ Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land.’ Price 10s.6d. bound. (Now ready.) 





Henry Coxisurn, Publisher, 








VOL. TENTH OF THIS ILLUSTRATED EDITION IS NOW READY. 
CONTAINING 
WOODSTOCK, THE HIGHLAND WIDOW, THE TWO DROVEBS, 
AND 
THE SURGEON’S DAUGHTER. 
WITH 
Numerous Illustrations on Steél and Wood, 
By CRESWICK, H. McCULLOCH, FRASER, GILBERT, &c. 
THE TEN VOLUMES of this magnificent Work now before the Public, contain Illustrations by the mo 
Eminent Artists of the present day, including 
WILKIE, STANFIELD, 
MULREADY, ALLAN, — 
LANDSEER, CRESWICK, LAUDER, The HARVEYS, 
ROBERTS, COLLINS, SIMSON, F. TAYLER. 
The Views embrace the HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND, including LOCH LOMOND=LOCH KATRINE—LOCH LENE 
—LOCH TAY—LOCH ARD—LOCH AWE. The SOLWAY FRITH—EDINBURGH, and its neighbouring —, 
The SHORES of the FORTH—The BANKS of the CLYDE—The EAST COAST of SCOTLAND—The VALE yo 
TWEED, including ABBOTSFORD and MELROSE. The ZETLAND ISLES—LONDON and the THAMES—The **" 


OF MAN—The PEAK OF DERBYSHIRE—WALES—FRANCE—The HOLY LAND, and many other places describe! 
in the Novels. 


KIDD, 


NASMYTH, 
LEITCH, 


DUNCAN, 


COMPRISED IN SIXTEEN HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL AND WOOD. 


t@ As this Edition will very shortiy be finished, the SUBSCRIBERS ARE PARTICULARLY REQUESTED TO COMPLETE reste 
with as little delay as possible, as the state of the Stock on hand may soon preclude the sale of odd Parts. 


N.B. The concluding Part (a double one) will contain an Index to the Edition. 





Roper? CaDELL, Edinburgh; Hoviston & Stoneman, London. 
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n° 9643 


Next week will be published, a NEW EDITION of 


LORD MAHON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, VOL. IV. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Or 
On Thursday, SECOND EDITION, REVISED, 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TILL THE REIGN OF GEORGE IV. 
Pirst Series. 
By LORD CAMPBELL. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





BATTLE OF THE GAUGES, 


A COLOURED MAP 


OF THE ENGLISH RAILWAYS ALREADY AUTHORIZED, 
Distinguishing the Narrow from the Broad Gauge District, 
Will be given, as a SUPPLEMENT, in the Railway Chronicle of THIS DAY, April 18. 
THE RAILWAY CHRONICLE may be ordered of any Newsvender, price 6d. per week stamped, to go free by post, 





Second Edition, just published, feap. 4to. price 6d. 


A RAILWAY TRAVELLER'S REASONS FOR ADOPTING 


UNIFORMITY OF GAUGE. 
Stated in a LETTER to I, K. BRUNEL, Esq. 
JosEPH CUNDALL, 12, Old Bond-street. 





NEW COMIC NOVEL. 


THE SNOB’S PROGRESS, 


By ALBERT SMITH, 
WILL APPEAR WEEKLY IN THE ERA NEWSPAPER, PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, PRICE 6d. 


HON. MISS EDEN’S PRINCES AND PEOPLE 
OF INDIA. 


LITHOGRAPHED BY LOWES DICKINSON. 
This beautiful work especially relates to the PUNJAUB, and contains PORTRAITS f hi i 
late events. A very few copies only remain, the stones having be d j ae te Ok bone 4 ma pa 
mounted, 107. 10s. ; bound, cloth sides, 11/. 11s.; whole Pontoon. Ay 120, -_ ee 


Dickinson & Son, 114, New Bond-street. 








NEW BIBLE CYCLOPZ:DIA COMPLETED. 
In two thick volumes, medium 8vo. price 3/. beautifully printed and illustrated, 


A CYCLOPAEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


By JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.S.A. Editor of ‘ The Pictorial Bible, &c. 


Assisted by numerous able Scholars and Di vines, British, Continental, and American, \ ¢hdse Initials ate affixed 
to their respective Contributions. 


“The ability and research evinced by Dr. Kitto in his ‘ i i : 

Palestine,’ sufficiently indi d by Dr. Kitto in his ‘ Pictorial Bible,’ and in the ‘ His to¥y and Physieal Geograph 
anyon ome ee coaeate his fitness for undertaking this ‘Cyclopedia of Biblical, 7 bomag i. phen ay od 
them, dmang thom + ne ee rng the initial letters of whose names are attached to the ; srtivlés severally furnished by 
both British and — . utors are to be recognized the names of many of the most « fistinguished Biblical scholars, 
which has preceded it uF te not, therefore, too much to say that this Cyclopedia surp asses every Biblical Dictionary 
interpretation, history - A. leaves nothing to be desired in such a work which c: m throw light on the eriticism, 
trated with fourteen pA ase m4 p frarawonpaen on and physical science of the Bible. It is beautifully printed, and is illus- 
taleulated to elucidate the Holy Reskptawen.” views, besides more than five hundred wel! -executed woodcuts of subjects 


Horne's Introduction to the Critical Study of the Scriptures, , Ninth Edition, Vol. V. p. 437. 
Apam & Cnartes Buack, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Bc soksellers. 


ee 





In 21 vols. 4to. illustrated by 506 Engravings on Steel, and many thou sands on Wood, 


THE ENCYCLOPZ/DIA BRITAN NICA. 


SEVENTH EDITION. 
Edited by PROFESSOR NAPIER. 


An Index of 68,000 References, compiled with great industry and juc 
Work, forming a ready Key to its multifarious ¢ sn tents. 


deluged with diluted tas ae Encyclopedia, for that only ts cheap which isexe’ Ment. Now that the country is being 

thea, that publishers dare ever again venture on such another seorkeae toes / there for the science and literature of 
Ustrali by ch another work as this."— ; 

ian or New Zealand settler, who left his home with no other ac compitshansilt but that of being able to 
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Abam & Cuan.es Buack, Edinburgh; and sold b y ll Booksellers 
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ES. LOUDON’S WORKS ON 
GARDENING AND BOTANY. 
Anrttal Flowers. 48 Plates, coloured. Price 21. 2s, 


Bulbous Plants. 
Ql, 12s, Gel 


Perennial Flowers. 


58 


Plates, coloured, Price 


96 Plates, coloured. Price 


42, 4s. 
British Wild Flowers. 60 Plates, coloured. Price 


i. 12s. 6d. 


Ladivs’ Companion to the Flower Garden, Cloth, 


gilt edges, 6e. 6d. 


London ; William Smith, 113, Fleet-street. Edinburgh: Fraser 
M‘Gilashan. 


& Co, — Du blin: J. M‘ 


, 21, D’Olier-street. 





April will be published, 


I 
DICTIONARY of 


MODERN GARDEN: 


- ING. By GEORGE WM. JOHNSON, Author of ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Pi actical Gardening,’ * The Gardeners’ Almanack,’ &c. 


*y* This work is designed for 
for profit «@ pleasure. 


1 garden cultivators, whether 


Though containing nearly 700 closely- 


printed pag 3s, it is in form a most convenient handbook for ready 
reference on. every horticultural subject. It contains an epitome 


of the practi ce of the best m 


ern gardeners, with all the necessary 


information relative to kitchen vegetables, fruits, flowers, manures, 


redatory i: isec 


c. The science as well as art of gardening is 


ts 
lly detaile:t, and the whole illustrated with references to other 


authorities, snd drawin 





of edifices, tools, modes of pruning. 


training, graiting,&c. The price will not exceed 10s, 6d, 


Robert Baldwin, 


7, Paternoster-row. 








Price Sixpence, free by post. 


The Ratlwapy Chronicle 


Of Saturday, April 11, contains Articles on 


MEETING 


OF THE EAS 






TERN COUNTIES — NEW 


SCHEMES BEFORE PARLIAMENT AND A 


THE MONIED INTERESTS—RAILW/ 
© MODE OF TRAC 
NENTS OF THE LONDON 
SPEEDS OF THE GAUGES. 
REPORTS OF MEETINGS.—Eastern Counties, Special Meeting 
ter and Helyhead—Manchester and Birmingham—Lynn 


BILL — ATMOSPHER 


—OPPO- 


2 OF TR: I 
Y AND OXFORD—RELATIVE 


and Ely—Ely snd Huntin don—Clarence—Great Leinster and 


Munster — An resieux an 
Dutch Rhenish—H uni 
OFFICIAL PA 


Roanne — Mulhouse and Thann— 


gary. 
PERS. — Tenth Report from the Classification 





Committee—Ch ester and Holyhead ; Ley yd Report—Clarence 
a s t t 0! ce 


ditto—Newcastle and Carlisle ; 
Paisley and Gr 





ints—Glasgow, 


y eenock. 
MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS.—Dunn’s Improved Turn- 


table (with an engravin 


RECORDS OF RAIL 





—B. ’s Hot-Air Engine. 
AY PRACTICE.—Mr Stephenson's pro- 


posed Lron Tubular Bridge—Mr. Hodgkinson’s Report. 
RAILWAY LITHRATURE.—Collection of Acts for the Con- 
struction of Railways passed in 8th & 9th Vict. 
PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. — Institution of Civil En- 
gineers. 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS, — Parliamentary Com- 
mittees— Restrictive Legislation. 
CORRESPON DENCE. — Wexford, Waterford, and Valentia — 
English Shareholders of the Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


Progress of Works. 
Accidents. 


Iron Trade—Meetings—Tenders for Loans—Contracts—Dividends, 


Calls— Deposit returned, 
Traffic Table. 

Share Lists. 

Fore) 
Wiscellanea. 


Ditto—Money Market—Paris Letter, and latest Prices. 


Order Railway Chronicle °f any Newsvender. 


TO ALL WIl0 HAVE 


GARDENERS’ 


Price 6d. free by post. 


FARMS OR GARDENS. 
CHRONICLE 


HE 
T AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
(The HORTLCULTC RAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) 
Of Mvturday, April 11, contains Articles on 


icultural Cha mistry 
ood Che mistry Associa- 


tion 

Agricultural Eda catia, by Mr. 
sth J. Graham, ( d 

Ale, pale, to brew 

Arracacha as foo 

‘Asparagus, guano for 

Barley crop 

Beans and sulphate ofg@eda, by 
Prof. Johnston 

Bee-hive, Texan 

Beetle, black pine 

Brewing 

Calendar of operations fer hot- 
house and conservatory, flower 
garden and shrubberies, pine- 
ries and vineries, fru} and 
kitchen gardens 

Calendar, agricultural 

Caraway, to sow 

Carrot tops 

Chemistry, agricultural 

Education, agricultural 

Flower-garden plants 

Food, arracacha as 

Food, vegetable substances uped 


or 
Fungi. origin of 

Garden gossip 

German pamphlets on potato 


lsease 
Glycine sinensis at Syston Park 
Guano, analysis of 
Guano, Peruvian 
Heating, Polmaise, by Mr. P. 
Mackenzie, Stirling, and Mr. 


A. Shearer, pastense, Yester 
Horticultural Society 


Hylurgus piniperda 

igian , tenure of land in, by 
Mr. R. Dowden, Rathlee 

Irieh Waste Land Society's Re~ 


rt 
Isle of Thanet Farmers’ Club, by 
Mr. T. Hooper 





Land, tenure of, in Ireland, by 
Mr. Dowden, Kathlee 

Lincolnshire farming 

Linnean Society 

Lupinus littoralis 

Mallet on turf 

Maize cookery 

Melon seed, mixed 

Microscopical non | 

Moth, wood-leopar (with en 
graving) 

Pansy dealers 

Plants for bedding out, by Mr. 
Wm. Wood, Pine Apple Place 

Polmaise heating, by Mr. P. 
Mackenzie, Stirling, and Mr 
Shearer, Yester 

Potato disease, by Mr. B. Maund, 
Bromsgrove, Prof. Johnston, 
and Mr. Burnett 

Potato disease began in 1843, by 
Mr. J. Hamilton, Olive Mount 

Potato disease, German fenee 
lets on, by M. Landwirthschaft 

Potatoes, prices of 

Potatoes, substitutes for 

Potatoes, soot for 

Rhododendrons, to sow . 

Rhus, some specimens, not poi- 
sonous 

Smut in wheat, by Mr.8. Taylor, 
Stokeferry 

Soot as manure for potatoes 

Syston Park, Glycine sinensis at 

Timber, to preserve ; 

Turf, artificial preparation of 

Turnips, checking 

Vetches, winter 

Vegetable substances used as 


fi 

Wheat, smut in, by Mr. Taylor, 
Stokeferry 

Weather rules 

Yeast, artificial 

Zeuzera Asculi 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 


Hop, Hay, and Seed 


Markets, and 4 


complete Newspaper, with a 


condensed account of all the transactions of the week. 


ORDER of any Newsvender.-OFFICE for Advertise: 
ments, 5, Uppet Wellipgton-strect, Govent-carden, London. 
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14, Henriztra-stREEt, COVENT- GARDEN. 


Williams «& Purygate- 
HAVE LATELY IMPORTED :— 


1. GERVINUS, Geschichte der poetischen Na- 
tional-Literatur der Deutschen. 5 vols. 8vo. 34. 3s, 
Vol. 1—3, Aeltere Geschichte, 1/. 14s, 

— 4—5. Neuere Geschichte, 1/. lls. 6d, 


2. GERVINUS, Handbuch der Geschichte der 
National-Literatur. (An Abridgment of the above.) 8vo. 6s. 


3. KOSMOS, Versuch einer physischen Erd- 
besshreibung yon Alexander von Humbolt. Vol. Ji. 3rd Edition, 
10s, 6 


*y* Vol. IL will appear very shortly., 
4. RECUEIL MANUEL et PRA'TIQUE de 


TRAITES, conventions et autres actes diplomatiq aes sur lesquels 
Sont établis les reiations et les mapeerte existant a: ourd’hui entre 
les divers états souverains du gl be, depuis l’an aée 1760 jusqu’a 
l’époque actuelle. Par le Baron Ch. de Martens « t le Baron Ferd. 
de Cussy. Tomes premier et second. Gr. in-8. B 8a, 


5. DIE ZIGEUNER in Europa und Asien. 
Ethnograph.-linguist. Untersuchung von A. F. Putt. 2 vols. 8yo, 2is, 


6. HILPERT’S COMPLETE GERMAN and 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 4 vols. 4to, 4l, 


Part I. English-German, (1056 pages) 2 vol a, 4to, 1/. 122, 
— IL. German-English, (1668 pages) 2 vo), 4to, 21, 10s. 


7. NIEBUHR(B. G.), Geschichte des Zeitalters 


der Revolution. Vorlesungen an der Univ. z2 Bonn im Sommer 
1829, 2 vols. Svo. 16s, 


8. ERWIN SPECKTER, Briefe eines Deutschen 


Kinstlers aus Italien. Aus den nachgelasse nen Papieren von E. 
Speckter aus Hamburg. 2 vols. 12mo, lds. 


9. HENDRIK CONSCIENCE, Ausgewihlte 


Werke, Vol. I. Abendstunden. 2 Parts, 12m», 2s, 


10. ENGLAND, Von J. Venedey. 
12mo. ll. 4s, 


11, IRLAND, Von J, Venedey, 2 vols. 12mo. 
163, 


12. HAHN-HAHN’S New Novel, CLELIA 
CONTI. (Ina few days). 


13. PRINCE PUCKLER’S New Work, DIE 
RUCKKEHR, 3 vols. 8vo., containing his Journey in Asia Minor, 
Syria, &. Vol. 1. very shortly. 


3 vols. 





14.GERHARD, APULEAN VASES. 
Apulische Vasenbilder des Kénigl. Museums zu Bellin. Imperial 
folio, 21 Plates partly in colours, 6 


15. BIBLIOGRAPHISCHES H4ANDBUCH 
der PHILOLOGISCHEN LITERATUR, bis auf die neueste Zeit. 
Nach J. 8. Ersch, bearbeitet von C..A. Geissler. Jrd Edit. 8vo, 12s, 


16. AESCHYLOS ORESTHEIA, ‘Griechisch u. 


Deutsch herausg. v. Joh. Franz. §Svo. lls, 6d. 


17. CAESARIS AUGUSTI, Index rerum a se 


Gestarum sive Monumentum Ancyranum, Ex reliq. Gr. inter- 


ny < on ge arnaiee, Commeit. perpet. instrux. A. W. 
% . 78 


18. PHILOLOGUS, Zeitschrift fiir das Klas- 


ciabe Alterthum, herausg. vy. F. W. Sclmetdewin. Vol. I. Part 1 
vO. 58, 


19. FREUND'S LATIN DICTIONARY, com- 
plete. Woerterbuch der lateinischim Sprache, nach historisch- 
genetischen Principien. Now completed in 4 vols. Royal svo. 44 


20. KIEPERT’S ATLAS of HELLAS. Topo- 


graphisch-historischer Atlas von J] fellas u. d. hellenischen Colo- 
nien. 24 Blatt. Complete in 3 Par tg, 14. 11s. 6d, 


21. KARL OTTFRIE)D MULLER’S collected 


Minor Works, with a Memoir by: Dr. E. Miill i 
preparing for publication, in 2 vo’ # svo, a ee 


22. WILLIAMS ard NORGATE’S COM- 
PLETE GERMAN CATALOGUE, 8vo., gratis to their Friends 
and Correspondents: —1. Theology. 2 Classics and Philology. 
3. Belles Lettres. 4, Middle-/\ge Literature, Comparative Gram- 
mar, &c. 5. Oriental Books. 6. Scientific Catalogue. 7. Fine 
Arts. 8, Jurisprudence, &. 

*x* Any Part may also be had separately. 


WILLIAMS ¢& NORGATE, 
GERMAN BCOKSELLERS, 


NEW WORKS 


IN 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


I. 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 168 8vo, 6s, 
CONTENTS : 

1. The Lord Chancellors of England. 

2. Lady Dalmeny’s ‘ Spanish Lady’s Love.’ 

3. The Corn Laws of Athens and Rome. 

4. Hood's Poems. 

5. The Chevalier Bunsen’s Antient Egypt. 

6. Wilkes's United States Exploring Expedition. 

7. Duveyrier’s Political Views of French Affairs. 

& Administration of Charitable Trusts. 

9. Landor’s Collected Writings--New Imaginary Conversations. 
10. On the Government of Dependencies, 


Il. 
PERICLES: a Tale of Athens in the 
83rd Olympiad. By the Author of * A Brief Sketch of Greek Phi- 
losophy.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


Ill. 


PEDESTRIAN REMINISCENCES at 


HOME and ABROAD. With Sketches of Country Life. By 
SYLVANUS. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


Iv. 
GRAY’S ELEGY, written in a Country 


Churchyard. L[lluminated in the Missal Style by OWEN JONES. 
Imperial 8vo. 3is, 6d. elegantly bound. 


Vv. 
HISTORICAL PICTURES of the 


MIDDLE AGES. From Records in the Swiss Archives, By a 
WANDERING ARTIST. 2 vols. post Syo. 18s. 
[On Wednesday next. 


vi. 
RAILWAYS: their RISE, PRO- 
GRESS, and CONSTRUCTION. With Remarks on Railway 
Accidents. By ROBERT RITCHIE, F.R.S.8.A. Feap. 8vo. Wood- 
cuts and Diagrams, 9s. (On Thursday nest, 


vil. 


Mrs. ELIOT MONTAUBAN’S TRA- 


VELS. A YEAR and a DAY in the EAST; or, Wanderings 
over Land and Sea. Post 8vo. (On Thursday next. 


Vill. 
STEEL'S SHIPMASTER’S ASSIST- 


ANT. Re-written by GRAHAM WILLMORE, M.A., GEORGE 
CLEMENTS, and WM. TATE. 8vo. 28s. ; bound, 29s, 


e 1X 
MOHUN LAL’S LIFE of the AMIR 
gee? Ramewes KHAN, of Caboul. 8yo. wih fe wow 


x. 
LANETON PARSONAGE: a Tale 
for Children. By the Author of ‘Amy Herbert,’ and ‘Gertrude,’ 
Fcap. 8vo. (Un a few days, 


xt. 
The Rev. W. SHEPHERD’S HORE 
APOSTOLIC ; or, Digested Narrative of the Acts, Lives, and 
Writings of the Apostles. Feap. 8vo. (Un afew days. 
XxIL 
The Rev. Dr. S. T. BLOOMFIELD’S 


EPITOME EVANGELICA;; or, Connected Selections from the 
Greek Gospels. With Notes and Clavis. 1smo, (in a few days, 


xXIit. 
Mr. 8. LAING’S NOTES on RONGE 


and CZERSKI’S SCHISM frm the ROMAN-CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 2nd Edition. Feap. 8.70, 53. 


xIv’. 
Dr. TRAVERS T'WISSS EXAMI- 


NATION of the OREGON QUES TION, in respect to Facts and 
the Law of Nations, 8vo. Maps, 12.1, 


xv. 
LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of 


GARDENING: its History and P sesent State; its Theory and 


Practice. New Edition, 8yo, 1,000 W. xodcuts, 50s, 


xvI. 
LOUDON’S ENC\'CLOPEDIA of 


AGRICULTURE: the Theory and i ?ractice of Cultivation ; the 


Economy and Management of Farm.t New Edition, 8yo, 1,100 
Woodcuts, Svs, 


LOUDON’S ENCYC'LOPEDIA of 


PLANTS: including all found in, or int troduced into, Great Bri- 
tain. New Edition. 8yo, 10,000 Woodcuts, 734. 6d, 


XVIII. 
LOUDON’S HORTUS BRITANNI- 


CUS: a Catalogue of all Plants indig \o, or introduced into, 
Britain. New Edition. 8vo. dls, 6d, 











14, Henrietta-str2et, Covent-garden, 


London: Lonemay, Brown, Gregn, AND LONGMAN, 


~ 
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paign.”"—The Indian News. 





page.” — Morning Chronicle. 





** A clear, plete, and jud 
— Blackwood, 


—New Monthly Magazine. 


—Examiner. 


** More rich and complete in the 


=—=— 


CHAPMAN AND Hatz's 
MONTHLY SERIEs, 
OF ORIGINAL WORKS oF 


FICTION AND BIOGRAPHY. 


enn 


Already published. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE CANNING. 


By Rosert BE 1, 
Author of the ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ &c. 
1 vol, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
** A decided desideratum in general literatu 
George Canning, not only highly interesting, 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 18, 1846. 
REVIEWS 


fe of the Right Hon. George Canning. 

The Life Esq. "Gugaen & Hall. 
jr is so natural for a biographer to become the 
rtisan of his hero, to exaggerate virtues and 
alliate errors, that the task of the critic is ren- 
dered as ungracious as that of the herald in the 
Court of Burgundy when he had to introduce 
an “abatement into a noble emblazonry.” In 
the present instance the difficulty is increased 
by the general candour with which Mr. Bell 
has discussed the salient points in Canning’s 
political career, by the ability with which he 
evolves the sound principles imperfectly enun- 
ated,—perhaps imperfectly comprehended by 
thestatesman, and by the acuteness with which he 
avails himself of the smallest clue to trace the 
labyrinth of the many intrigues which rank 
among the mysteries of modern policy. Godol- 
hin, Harley, Walpole, Chatham, Pitt, and 
busing may be deemed successive victims to 
the English system of parliamentary tactics ; 
a system ingeniously contrived to impose fetters 
on genius and to give prominence to medio- 
crity; each was, in his turn, a Gulliver chained 
down by the Lilliputians. Bolingbroke, the 
first to perceive the tendency of the system and 
the last to devise a deliberate plan for its over- 
throw, was excluded from the field of politics 
too effectually to have an opportunity of mea- 
suring his strength against ‘‘the combinations;” 
his admirers, therefore, dwell on what he 
might have done,—a speculation beyond the 
reach of criticism. Canning’s difficulties were 
increased by a circumstance which it is useless 
todeny; he began life asa political adventurer ; 
histalents, his energies, and his moral princi- 





ples were superior to most, perhaps to all, of 
that class, but he was essentially an adventurer 
who entered on politics as a trade, though with 
him the trade was elevated to the dignity of one 


of the learned professions. The circumstance 
was his misfortune more than his fault, but it 
exercised a blighting influence over his whole 
career; it made him seek character with the 
House rather than with the nation; it made him 
regard office as the only means by which he 
could acquire fame and fortune. Had he gone 
to the bar when he entered the House of Com- 
mons, and delayed his entrance into public life 
until professional success had secured him com- 
petence, he would have escaped many equivocal 
actions and many more degrading suspicions, 

In morals, as in literature, we have often to 
apply the rule “‘ decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile ;” 
the distinction between what may be excused 
and yet what may not be praised, is often lost 
in the brilliancy which intellect throws around 
aberrations. To pardon is one thing and to 
admire another ; but the transition between the 
twos easy when the nature of the action is 
involved with the dazzling qualities of the 
agent. A brief survey of Canning’s career 
wil illustrate the danger of this difference, and 
snow the necessity of discriminating cautiously 
between the character of the man and the cha- 
tacter of his actions. 

Canning was born in London, April 11, 1770. 
His father, the disinherited son of a respectable 
family, died the year after his birth, leaving 

is widowed mother in such straitened circum- 
stances that she was obliged to go on the stage 
for support: meeting with indifferent success 
mm the London boards, she went to the pro- 
rinces, and married a strolling manager named 
The da a dissipated man of loose principles. 
e dangers to which young Canning was ex- 
posed under such a step-father having been for- 
tibly brought to the notice of his paternal uncle, 


that gentleman consented to take charge of the 
boy, and in conjunction with others of the family 
settled on him an estate, worth 200/. a-year. 
This was deemed sufficient to defray the 
expenses of his education, and give him a fair 
startin professional life. The uncle was a banker, 
strongly attached to liberal politics, and per- 
sonally attached to the inline of the Whig 
party, Burke, Fox and Sheridan. It was by 
the advice of Fox that the boy was sent to Eton, 
where he soon acquired great celebrity as a 
scholar, a debater, and even as an author. At 
sixteen he contributed some clever essays to a 
qa called ‘ The Microcosm,’ established 

y a knot of young Etonians. Prize essays 
maintained his literary reputation at Oxford; 
debating societies extended his fame in London. 
High expectations were formed of his success 
in public life ; Sheridan prematurely announced 
to the House of Commons that a new star was 
about to be added to the galaxy of talent which 
shone on the opposition side of the political 
hemisphere ; the first Lord Lansdowne pointed 
him out to Bentham as the future prime minister 
of England, and Godwin regarded him as the 
predestined man of the people. All were dis- 
appointed; he entered public life as the humble 
follower of Mr. Pitt. The countless explanations 
which have been given of this change of prin- 
ciple—that afforded by Mr. Bell being about 
the most apocryphal of all—are proofs that his 
conduct required some apology. There is no 
difficulty about the matter:—he entered public 
life without such a competency as would support 
him in independence, he was therefore obliged 
to take from party what he had not in purse ; 
and this much at least may be said in his 
defence, that he was allowed greater freedom 
of thought and action under Pitt, than would 
have been permitted to him as the nominee to 
any of the family boroughs of the Whig aris- 
tocracy. 

Canning’s speeches in defence of the Frerich 
war, and his lampoons in the ‘Anti-Jacobin,’ have 
the common qualities of wit, grace and brilliancy, 
but they are all marked by that vagueness of 
principle which distinguishes the advocate from 
the statesman. The hollowness of his advocacy 
is now placed beyond question by the publica- 
tion of the Malmesbury papers; he and Mr. 
Pitt were as anxious for peace as the leader's of 
opposition themselves, but they had not courage 
to resist Lord Grenville’s belligerent propensities, 
whose resignation would have broken up the 
cabinet; thus Pitt continued to lavish blood 
and treasure in a war which he believed not 
only unnecessary but injurious, while Canning 
delivered one of his most magnificent displays 
of eloquence in defence of a course of policy 
which he was at the very time labouring to 
overthrow. A more wanton sacrifice of all 
national considerations to party exigencies can 
hardly be found in history. 

Canning did not take a very active share in 
effecting the Union of Great Britain and Ireland, 
—a Union as eagerly sought by the Irish in 
1707, as it was resisted in 1799. On him, 
however, devolved the task of proposing Catholic 
Emancipation as the boon for Catholic acqui- 
escence in the measure, and to his warmth ‘of 
temperament it was owing that the ministerial 
hints very nearly amounted to ministerial 
pledges. This is the obvious reason of his 
resigning when Pitt quitted office to make 
room for Addington, when so many other of 
Pitt's dependents retained their places. He had, 
however, greatly improved his position a little be- 
fore by his marriage with the daughter of General 
Scott, a lady who united to the more essential 
elements of domestic happiness, large fortune 





and influential connexions, Lord Malmesbury 





reveals the secret of Canning’s resignation; he 
believed that Pitt could re-assume power when- 
ever he pleased, and that if he were regarded as 
a martyr to his own integrity and the King’s 
intolerance, his restoration to office on the 
demand of the nation would place him in a 
more commanding position than he had ever 
eccupied before. But Pitt had no desire for 
martyrdom, and no one could be got to believe 
that he had; the nation seemed disposed to go 
on very well without him, and had he not 
turned out Addington, he ran a fair chance of 
sinking into oblivion. Instead of imposing con- 
ditions on the King, he was compelled to receive 
them, and these conditions involved a struggle 
which brought him to a premature grave. 

On the formation of the Fox and Grenville 
administration, Canning became, not merely 
the leader, but the animating spirit of the Oppo- 
sition. He justly denounced the appointment of 
Lord Ellenborough to a seat in the Cabinet, as 
inconsistent with his judicial functions; but he 
did not disdain the more questionable arts of 
faction: he joined in the cry of ‘ No Popery,” 
raised against Fox and his successors, though 
he went beyond them in the amount of conces- 
sions which he believed necessary to satisfy the 
claims of the Catholics. His hostility to Fox was 
as personal as vindictive, and as disingenuous 
as that which he had himself to encounter in a 
later period of his life. We cannot adopt Mr. 
Bell’s recommendation, and consign these acts 
to oblivion, as mere human frailties; because 
they were not only bad in themselves, but in- 
finitely worse in theirexample. Had Mr. Can- 
ning’s life been protracted after he became 
Premier, it is exceedingly probable that his old 
opposition would have beaten his new ministry. 
Lax as the morality of party is, it cannot excuse 
a statesmen in opposition for fostering prejudices 
which he despises, and appealing to passions 
which he hates. The prejudices and passions 
survive the occasion for which they are roused, 
and not unfrequently place the statesman who 
has used them in the condition of Calderon’s 
necromancer, unable to lay the demons he had 
evoked. Canning took office as Foreign Secre- 
tary, under the Perceval and Portland adminis- 
tration, though the Cabinet was pledged to 
exclude the Catholic question. His first act was 
the seizure of the Danish fleet,—a measure 
which may be plausibly excused, but cannot 
be justified. The expedition was judiciously 
planned and ably executed, and thus furnished 
a remarkable contrast to the armament sent 
against Walcheren by Canning’s colleague and 
rival, Lord Castlereagh. Canning disliked and 
perhaps despised Castlereagh; he threatened 
to resign, if that noble lord continued to pre- 
side over the War Department. The Duke of 
Portland, whom simply to call weak would be 
sadly to overrate his strength, persuaded Can- 
ning to remain until proper arrangements could 
be made, but concealed from Castlereagh that 
any arrangements were in contemplation. When 
the Irish lord at length learned, that during six 
months one of his colleagues had been stigma- 
tizing him as unfit for office, he took the cha- 
racteristic course of sending a challenge to 
Canning—the only person who stood clear of 
personal offence in the entire transaction. The 
parties met at Putney Heath, and Canning was 
wounded; he then resigned, and for more than 
two years remained out of office. Lord Liver- 
pool twice pressed him to return to the Cabi- 
net; but he refused to serve with Lord Castle- 
reagh, as leader of the House of Commons, yet 
soon after he consented to serve under him, and 
accepted the Embassy to Lisbon. On his re- 
turn from Lisbon he accepted the office of Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, and thus joined 
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a Cabinet in which not only Castlereagh, but 
Sidmouth, the object of his most scornful saz- 
casms and bitter lampoons, was included. 

We at once acquit Canning of mercenary 
motives; but ambition may dictate acts of 
meanness as well as avarice: the love of power 
has its baseness, as well as the love of pension. 
Unfortunately his delinquency was not confined 
to the mere truckling to those whom he had 
held up to contempt and derision. They 
adopted a course of administration which fully 
illustrated the aphorism, that “ violence is the 
resource of the feeble :” their tales of plots and 
conspiracies; their answering the wild decla- 
mations of agitators by the logic of a troop of 
dragoons; their inroads on the Constitution in 
the celebrated Six Acts, were vindicated by 
Canning with a reckless vehemence which 
seemed to be the result of self-reproach. Man 
is never so sensitive to the reproaches of his fel- 
lows as when the accusations find an echo in 
his own bosom. From this political degrada- 
tion he was rescued by the death of George 
III., and the arrival of the unfortunate Queen 
Caroline to assert her rights to royalty. 

There are not now two opinions on the un- 
happy proceedings denominated the Queen’s 
trial; had she been proved guilty of ten-fold 
the amount of profligacy laid to her charge, her 
conduct would have been innocent when com- 
pared with that of her husband. The British 
nation interfered, not to gain a triumph for in- 
jured innocence, but to prevent the triumph of 
notorious guilt. Canning, who had been an 
early friend and steadfast adviser of the un- 
happy lady, and who knew too well the fearful 
case of provocation and recrimination which 
she could establish, tendered his resignation, 
and when that was not accepted, quitted Eng- 
land. On his return, he found that his col- 
leagues were disposed to continue a system of 
“~ annoyance after their Bill of Pains and 

enalties had been rejected; he therefore once 
more offered to resign, and this time George IV. 
showed no anxiety to retain his services. 

The consciousness that his career as minister 
required some apology, was manifested by his 
repeated vindications of himself in his addresses 
to his constituents at Liverpool; his eloquence 
was exerted more to quiet the reproaches of his 
own conscience than to vindicate himself from 
the charges of opponents. We find him de- 
fending himself against accusations which were 
never made, explaining circumstances about 
which no one sought elucidation, and losing 
himself in vague generalities whenever he ap- 
proached anything definite or tangible. Such 
a situation was sufficiently embarrassing, and 
he gladly embraced the first opportunity offered 
of escape from its perplexities, by accepting the 
office of Governor-General of India. Castle- 
reagh’s melancholy suicide changed his desti- 
nation. He succeeded his old rival in the 
Foreign Office, and the secret by which the 
King’s repugnance was overcome, was explain- 
ed by the appointment of a son of the Mar- 
chioness of Conyngham as Under-Secretary. 
The old joke of Frederick the Great on the 
Court of Louis XV. was revived; it was said 
that Canning was minister to George IV. and 
Petticoat IV. 

Whatever may be thought of the means by 
which he obtained power, the use he made of 
it merits the highest praise; he liberated Eng- 
land from the trammels of the Holy Alliance, 
he established the freedom of the South-Ameri- 
can Republics, and protected the infant consti- 
tution of Portugal. His announcement of the 
eternal principles of natural rights and national 
justice, was a proud era in British History ; he 
rose with the occasion, and seemed to have 
become suddenly invested with the impassioned 


energies and moral dignity of Chatham when 
the fire of his eloquence smote the House of 
Bourbon. The past was forgiven, and all but 
forgotten; but there were ominous signs that 
the jubilation was a little premature. While the 
mc! for liberal principles was ringing in 
his ears, Canning renewed his vows of hostility 
to Civil and Religious Liberty at home, to every 
measure of Parliamentary Reform, and to the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Act. 

In 1827 Canning obtained the highest object 
of his ambition, having been chosen Premier on 
the death of Lord Liverpool. Great was his 
mortification to find himself instantly abandoned 
by the most influential of his colleagues, and 
equally unanimous was the nation in the opinion 
that their conduct was the result of motives 
which were little to their credit. Feeling that 
the sympathies of the public were in his favour, 
he filled up the vacancies from the ranks of his 
personal friends, and openly courted an alliance 
with the Whigs. But here he met a sudden 
repulse, conveyed in one of the most telling 
invectives delivered against a public man since 
the days of Cicero and Antony. Between the 
new Premier and Earl Grey there had been a 
feud of twenty years’ standing, envenomed on 
the one hand by sallies of wit, epigram and lam- 

oon, and on the other by reprisals of scorn, 
Sahekes and disdain. Cato, deserted in Utica, 
was not more determined or resolute than the 
austere but cold Earl, deserted by most of his 
friends, and surrounded by his inveterate ene- 
mies on the opposition benches; his speech had 
all the personal bitterness of a philippic; there 
were passages of which Demosthenes himself 
might have been proud, but its chief force arose 
frorn the tone of dignified melancholy by which 
it was throughout pervaded. Lord Grey ap- 
peaved like one of the Hebrew prophets lament- 
ing over the ruins of Jerusalem, and denouncing 
the author of its fall. From this blow Canning 
never recovered; he felt it to be as fatal as 
Chatham’s similar denunciation of the Rocking- 
ham Cabinet; the period of his political career 
was at an end, and he had no further business 
with life. Death advanced with hasty strides; 
he fell when his fame had reached its meridian, 
and thus escaped the mortification of seeing it 
culminate in the horizon. He breathed his last 
at the Duke of Devonshire’s villa at Chiswick, 
August 8th, 1827, in the same house, and in 
the same room, where Fox had prematurely 
fallen under circumstances painfully similar. 

The grief of the nation for the death of the 
popular Premier was general, but it was transi- 
tory; there was always a painful doubt respect- 
ing the course he might pursue: he was in- 
volved in amass of contradictions which had 
grown up in his past life, and had intercepted 
for himself and others any clear view of his 
future. It is now idle to speculate on what he 
might have done; but it cannot be denied that 
this is far more matter of speculation than of 
certainty, and that in itself is a circumstance of 
conclemnation. His career was brilliant, butit was 
erratic: his intellect was more shining than 
solid: he was the last of a race of statesmen 
which never can be revived in England,—the 
race that sought politics as a professional ex- 
istence: we may add, that he was the best of 
his class; but the disappearance of the class 
itself leaves little to be regretted. 





Notitia Cestriensis, or Historical Notices of the 
Diocese of Chester, by the Right Rev. Francis 
Gastrell, D,D. Lord Bishop of Chester. Now 
first printed, with Ilustrative and Explana- 
tory Notes, by the Rev. F. R. Raines, M.A. 
Printed for the Chetham Society. 

Or this work the editor observes :— 

“The Notitia Cestriensis of Bishop Gastrell has 








been pronounced by one of the most accomp); 
Historians of the present day, * the noblest docy 
extant on the subject of the Ecclesiastical Antiquities 
of the Diocese,’ and every portion of the Work js 
intrinsically valuable both to the Clergy and Laity 
as an accurate historical record of a vast and in 
portant Diocese. The rights of Patrons ang 
endowments of Churches, the foundation of 

and the origin of Charities, the privileges of indiyj. 
duals and the customs of Parishes, though subjeci, 
of large extent, are all stated with such minuteney, 
and truth, as to render the facts recorded im 
historical information, which might elsewhere bg 
searched for in vain.” 

We doubt, however, whether any reader 
unless he be the most patient of drudges, will 
ratify this opinion. A duller collection of facts 
and dates, than Bishop Gastrell’s we have never 
opened. They are not interesting in themselves, 
and they throw scarcely a spark of light on rural 
manners. To the local antiquary, indeed, they 
will be acceptable, and to the future historian of 
Cheshire they may be useful; but, with thes 
exceptions, we do not think there is an indiy- 
dual to whom the volume will have any attra. 
tions. This fault, however, is not imputable to 
Mr. Raines so much as to the prelate; though, 
on second thought, as the latter never e 
that his memoranda would meet the public eye, 
we may rather blame the Council of the 
Chetham Society for choosing a subject of such 
intolerable aridity. 

But as the worst books are almost sure te 
contain something useful, so the dullest may 
furnish something interesting. One general 
reflection must accompany the perusal of this 
volume,—the great number of local families 
that owe their wealth to the remarkable a 
with which church leases were formerly gran 
Thus, 

“10th Jan. 26 Hen. VIII. the Abbot and Con- 
vent of Vale Royal demised to Sir Anthony Fit. 
herbert, Knight, and Thomas and John his sons, 
the Rectory of Castleton for 70 years, reserving the 
third part to the Vicar and paying to the Abbot 11, 
per ann.” 

For a “ consideration of seventy | pwend the 
Bishop of Chester (41 Eliz.) leased the rectory 
of Chipping “with all glebe and dememe 
lands,” for ninety years, to a layman, who, in 
addition, was to pay a rent of twenty-five 
pounds annually, and to keep the chancel im 
repair; the salary of the officiating minister, 
however, was to be paid by the bishop. Very 
often the minister had no house to live in,—it 
being in possession of the lay impropriator. A 
great proportion of the livings now in the gift 
of lay patrons were evidently acquired in the 
disturbed period immediately following the Re 
formation. The smaller families obtained them 
as they could: the more powerful often set the 
clerical owners at defiance. Thus in regard to 
the cathedral lands of Chester (a very 
portion of what had formerly belonged to the 
Abbey of St. Werburg), which Henry VIII. 
granted to the new Dean and Chapter, this 
royal charter of dotation did not prevent future 
encroachments on the said lands by the Earl of 
Leicester and others :— ; 

“The Earl of Leicester became connected with 
the Cathedral lands in the following manner. 
Richard Cotton, Comptroller of the household to 
Edward VI., having procured the imprisonment 
his honest opponents, Dean Cliffe and two of the 
Prebendaries of Chester in the Fleet prison, induced 
them, by intimidation, to convey almost the whole 
of their estates to him, reserving only a yearly rent 
of 6032, 18s. 10d. to the Chapter. The two suc 
ceeding Deans endeavoured to set aside this bargain 
as extorted by compulsion, and at length the Chapter 
having discovered that the original grant to their 
predecessors by Henry VIII. was null, in com 
sequence of the accidental omission of the word Ces- 
tri@ in the description of the grantees, 
circumstance known in a petition to the Queeh 
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: rayed that as, in consequence of this 
pag Oe ma vested in the Crown, she would 
pat these estates [which had been illegally ob- 
tained by Sir Richard Cotton,] to them, according 
to her royal father’s intention. In the mean time 
Sir Ri , perfectly aware of the illegality of his 
ings, had sold the estates for small prices to 
the Fee Farmers. The purchasers, finding that they 
were likely to lose their cause, engaged the court 
favourite, Robert, Earl of Leicester, (who was Chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford,) in their interest, 
by giving him six years’ rent of the lands; the Earl, 
in consequence, procured the law proceedings to be 
stopped, and a commission to be issued for hearing 
the matter before himself and other Lords of the 
Privy Council. The result was, that both parties 
jurrendered all the estates in question to the Queen, 
who, in the year 1579, granted them to the several 
Fee Farmers, subject to certain rents payable to the 
Dean and Chapter, which form the principal part of 
their present endowment.” 

Elizabeth had too much policy to stifle 
complaints by open force ; but her bluff father 
had a speedy way of dealing with men so im- 

nt as to grumble when ruined. Thus in 
regard to Norton Abbey (the spoils of which 
are the patrimony of Sir Richard Brooke) :— 

“The Abbey was dissolved 28th Henry VIII. 
Edward, Earl of Derby, being the chief Seneschal 
of the house; the act was violently resisted by the 
Abbot, who was, in consequence, committed to prison 
by Sir Piers Dutton, a miserable minion of the Court, 
and at that time Sheriff of Cheshire. Henry VIII. 
being informed of the opposition of the Abbot and 
Canons to the rapacious designs of the Court, wrote 
to the Sheriff, ‘ yo’ shall emediately vppon the r’ght 
hearof, without any manor further delaye, cause 
them to be hanged as most arrante traytores in such 
sondrey places as ye shall thinke requisete, for the 
terrible example of all otheres hereafter.’ It seems 
doubtful, however, whether any part of this arbitrary 
and sanguinary order was carried into effect.” 

Mr. Raines is pervaded by the true spirit of 
ecclesiastical antiquity. He is very angry with 
all writers who approve such acts of spoliation, 
and with all who condemn the morals of the 
monastic recluses in the time of Henry VIII.— 
the alleged cause of the desolation that followed. 
He is specially wroth with Mr. Thomas Wright, 
who, in 1843, as our readers may remember, 
edited for the Camden Society ‘ Letters relating 
to the Suppression of Monasteries,’ or, as we 
characterized the work (No. 851), ‘ Some Ex- 
tracts collected from the Prosecutor's Evidence, 
in order to make out a case against the Monas- 
teries,’and who availed himself of the opportunity 
to indulge in a sort of Sunday-school lecture by 
way of Preface, against which Dr. Lingard and 
other ““ Members at once of the Catholic Church 
and of the Society” protested, and for which 
the Council apologized :— 

“In referring to the latter publication I cannot 
but deprecate the unjust calumnies which are once 
more brought forward against the inmates of the 

ligious Houses, in a short but caustic Preface. 
Neither do ‘the depravities of the system’ and ‘ the 
Worst crimes laid to the charge of the Monks,’ appear 
to be substantiated, on any allowable evidence, in 
the Letters themselves. As fair and honest testimony 
the Letters of the Visitors are worthless, being the 
Poductions of interested and mercenary partizans, 
Who were sent to scrutinize the characters of indi- 
Viduals already condemned, in order that their pos- 
sessions might be seized and their houses demolished. 

very sound Anglican Churchman will hail the Re- 
tion as a blessing; but to adopt the humane 

and sensible language of Thomas Hearne, the Anti- 
quary, in his admirable Letter to Browne Willis, on 
bd Dissolution and Destruction of Monasteries, 

What Burnet? [and I would add, Wright] ‘ hath 
offered against them appears to me to be spite and 

ce. His proofs are weak and groundless. And 
Ido not doubt, but that if every Monk's character 
Were strictly and impartially examined, there is not 
one of them but what would appear more innocent 
ad virtuous than any one of the Visitors, and it 
may be than any one of their other accusers,’” 


On this point both Mr. Wright and Mr. 
Raines have reason on their side. Though the 
vices of the Monks were grossly exaggerated by 
interested visitors, they were still sufficient to 
inspire small sympathy for their fate. On the 
other hand, it is certain that their vices, even if 
truly represented, had no influence on their 
dissolution. Their houses were richly endowed; 
the King and his courtiers were poor; and in 
such an age, when Germany had set the exam- 
ple of successful spoliation, nobody could doubt 
of the result. It is equally certain that the 
people at large gained nothing by the change 
of landlords; ecclesiastical bodies have always 
been less rapacious than laymen. 

The founder of the Grammar School at 
Northwich was a man after Bishop Latimer’s 
own heart :— 

“The Founder directs in his statutes, ‘ that upon 
Thursdaies and Saturdaies in the afternoon, and upon 
holy daies, the schollars do refresh themselves ; and 
that a weke before Christmas and Easter, (according 
to the old custome,) they barre and keepe forthe of 
the schole the schole-master, in soch sorte as other 
schollars do in great schooles. And that as well in the 
vacations as the other dayes aforesayd they use their 
bowes and arrowes onely, and eschewe al! bowleinge, 
cardinge, dyceinge, quiteinge, and all other unlaw- 
full games.’—-Quoted by Ormerod from Bibl. Harl. 
The recreations here enjoined will remind the reader 
of Bishop Latimer’s praise of ‘ this singular benefit 
of God, shooting,’ in one of his sermons before Ed- 
ward VI. in 1549. He says, ‘In my time my poor 
father was as diligent to teach me to shoot as to learn 
me any other thing, and so I think other men did 
their children. I had my bows bought me according 
to my age and strength: as I increased in them, so 
my bows were made bigger and bigger ; for men shall 
never shoot well, except they be brought up in it: it 
is a goodly art, a wholesome kind of exercise, and 
much commended in physic.’” 

For what little interest the preceding extracts 
may possess, we are indebted, not to the bishop, 
but to the editor, who proves himself well versed 
in local antiquities. He is capable of much 
better things than elucidating these dry records; 
and we hope that on some future occasion we 
shall have to praise him, not merely for the 
diligence of which he gives such unquestionable 
evidence, but for his choice of subject. 








The Military Miscellany. By Henry Marshall, 
Deputy Inspector General of Army Hospitals. 
Murray.—The New Navy List. Conducted by 
J. Allen, Esq., R.N. Parker & Co.—Duties 
of Judge Advocates. By Capt. B. M. Hughes. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

Tue value of these several works must be deter- 

mined by those for whose especial use and 

information they are designed. Enough for us 
to observe that ‘The Navy List’ contains an 
outline sketch of the services of every officer, 
and has, therefore, an interest even for lands- 
men; and the introductory chapter to ‘The 

Military Miscellany’ may be read with satisfac- 

tion by all, There was a time, as Mr. Marshall 

observes, when the whole male population may 
be said to have formed a disciplined army. 

Thus in the fifteenth century, James I., of 

Scotland, passed an act, whereby it was ordered 

that ‘‘every boy, when he came to the age of 

thirteen, should be obliged to practise archery 
at certain bow marks;” and in the next century, 
under Henry VIII., all male servants in 

England had to provide themselves with one 

bow and four arrows, which their master was to 

pay for; and the inhabitants of every city, 
town and place, were to erect butts, and prac- 
tise shooting on holidays, and at every con- 
venient time. Every person above seventeen, 
and under sixty years of age, who was convicted 
of being without a bow and arrows for one 
month, incurred a penalty of 6s. 8d. Thus also, 








in the reign of Elizabeth, who seems occasionally 








to have mustered the defensive military force, 
the whole population was considered to form a 
standing army for the security of the realm ; and 
a force could, in point of fact, be collected with 
great rapidity. This explains why Charles the 
First and the Parliament were equally anxious to 
have the control of the militia :— 

“Charles I. came to the throne in 1625; and 
during this year (1641) the Parliament assumed 
the control of the militia, and issued orders for its 
being mustered and organised ; and about the same 
period, the King issued Commissions of Lieutenancy 
to some of the nobility for a similar purpose, and 
thus began a long and memorable civil war. The 
citizens of London were, by this time, carefully 
trained in the use of the pike and musket. These 
trainings were originally very irksome to weary arti- 
sans and thrifty shopkeepers, there being a general 
muster once a year, while the drilling of individual 
companies took place four times a year, and lasted 
two days each time. The Puritans at first abhorred 
these warlike musters in the Artillery Gardens; but 
when they were taught from the pulpit, that their 
projected reformation could be accomplished only 
by carnal weapons, they crowded to the exercise with 
alacrity. The proud cavaliers laughed scornfully 
at these new displays of cockney chivalry, and were 
wont to declare, that it took a Puritan two years to 
discharge a musket without winking. But the laugh 
was turned against themselves after the civil wars 
commenced, when the pikes and guns of the civic 
militia scattered the fiery cavalry of Prince Rupert, 
and bore down all before them. * * The moral 
force of an army of this kind, could not be effec- 
tually resisted by mercenary troops. In some in- 
stances, the raising a body of troops appears to have 
been very expeditiously effected in Scotland. By 
order of Charles Ii., in 1651, the whole citizens of 
Perth marched out to the South Inch, where they 
cheerfully made choice of 100 men, who were to 
march to Burntisland to watch the motion of Crom. 
well’s fleet and army. This company joined an 
army at Dunfermline, consisting of 3,000 men, which 
was attacked and defeated by a superior number of 
Cromwell’s cavalry, 1,600 being killed, and 1,200 
taken prisoners. At the Restoration, the national 
militia was re-established, and the chief command 
vested in the King. After a few years, however, 
the regulations for mustering the men ceased to be 
observed, and the trainings of the militia were for a 
long time discontinued in every part of England, 
except the city of London.” 


In relation to the now existing law regarding 
the militia, Mr. Marshall observes, that— 

“Tn the event of this country being again at war, 
and it being deemed expedient, in consequence, to 
call out the militia for permanent service, I think it 
not unlikely that considerable opposition would be 
made to the measure. A community of which about 
two-thirds are employed in trade or commerce, is 
peculiarly unfavourable for recruiting an army by 
compulsion, or by a forced conscription. The ballot 
operates as a tax, and no tax can be more iniquitous 
and oppressive than where the objects are selected, 
not because they are able to pay, or because they 
have property to preserve or defend, but because 
they happen to be of a certain age, and possess the 
requisite strength. But the measure is still more in- 
defensible, when substitution is permitted ; it being 
no hardship for a rich man to provide a substitute; 
but personal service may irretrievably ruin a poor 
man, and to pay for a substitute may be far beyond 
his means. Whatever army may be deemed requi- 
site for the defence of the country and its colonies, 
should be raised by Government, and the expense 
defrayed by the community at large. It is both 
unjust and cruel, to force individuals to serve in a 
military capacity, when a little better encouragement 
would induce a sufficient number to enter the service 
voluntarily.” 

Many expedients were, in former days, prac- 
tised to procure troops for foreign service. 
Hume says, that the numerous armies mentioned 
by historians in those times, consisted chiefly of 
ragamuffins, who followed the camp and lived 
by plunder. The first standing army in modern 
Europe wasestablished in 1488, by Charles VII., 
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of France—it was for domestic, not foreign 
service. As another proof, how gradually the 
institution of a military force as a permanent 
body, such as we now have it, grew up, take 
the following extracts :— 

“ap. 1485.—On the 22nd August of this year 
the battle of Bosworth was fought, when Henry VII. 
became King of England. He was crowned upon 
the 30th of October; ‘At which day,’ says Bacon, 
“as if the crown upon his head had put peril in his 
thoughts, he did institute, for the better security of 
his person, a band of fifty archers, under a captain, 
to attend him, by the name of Yeomen of his Guard; 
and yet, that it might be thought to be rather a 
matter of dignity, after the imitation of that he had 
known abroad, than any matter of diffidence appro- 
priate to his own case, he made it to be understood 
for an ordinance, not temporary, but to hold in 
succession for ever after.’ The bodyguard was re- 
garded at first as a startling innovation, and excited 
some jealousy and disgust among the people. It 
doe} not appear that, before this period, the Kings 
of England had a bodyguard, or any considerable 
number of men armed and ready for immediate 
service in the field. Previously, however, to this 
reign, a species of troops, chiefly accustomed to the 
use of artillery, was maintained, and did duty in the 
principal fortified places either within or without 
the kingdom, such as Calais, the Tower of London, 
Portsmouth, the Castle of Dover, Berwick, Carlisle, 
and some other small forts; but it is probable that 
the chief part of these troops were mercenaries, not 
immediately raised by the Crown, but provided by 
contract or indenture by noblemen, as it was usual 
for men of rank in ancient times to engage to raise 
and keep up in time of peace the requisite number 
of men for the defence of particular garrisons. The 
Yeomen of the Guard of Henry VII. may undoubt- 
edly be considered as the first standing or permanent 
military force which was hired and paid by the King 
of England. Queen Elizabeth increased the corps 
to 140 men, and King James to 200, which it 
appears never to have exceeded. When Henry 
came to the throne, he applied himself to amassing 
money and increasing the power and splendour of 
the Crown, and diminishing those of the nobility. 
Thus by statutes 11th and 19th Henry VIL, all 
those who had any office, fee, or annuity by grant 
from the Crown, were required to attend the King 
in person when he went to war, and if they failed, 
all such grants were to be yoid. There were certain 
exceptions, such as spiritual persons (clergy), the 
Judges and high law officers: these exceptions even- 
tually extended to the Clerk of the King’s Council, 
to persons above sixty and under twenty-one years 
of age, and to cases where the patents mentioned 
the grant to be for a sum of money. Henry was no 
less attentive to the diminution of the numbers of 
the retainers of the great lords, than he was to the 
enforcing the attendance of those of the Crown. 
He passed an Act removing all obstacles to the 
alienation of lands, by which means the power of 
the nobility was greatly reduced, and feudal military 
service became, in the course of time, almost obso- 
lete. In 1509, the Honourable Band of Pensioners 
was established, a corps which is of the same descrip- 
tion as the Yeomen of the Guard.” 

In the course of time, the liberty of the sub- 
ject becoming less regarded, the crown assumed 
the prerogative of pressing men for military 
service, both in and out of the kingdom, more 
particularly during the reigns of Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth :— 

“The abuses to which this mode of oppression 
led, are admirably described by Shakspeare, in the 
first part of King Henry IV., Act iv., Scene 2., 
where he makes Falstaff describe his mode of raising 
recruits. ‘ Falstaff. I have misused the King’s press 
damnably. I have got in exchange of a hundred 
and fifty soldiers, three hundred and odd pounds. I 
press me none but good householders, yeomen’s sons; 
inquire me out contracted bachelors, such as had 
been asked twice at the bans; such a commodity of 
warm slaves as had as lief hear the devil as a drum.’ 
Men, in fact, from whom he was likely to receive a 
considerable bribe to obtain their liberty. Falstaff’s 
plan of proceeding is more fully and practically de- 
tailed in the second part of King Henry IV., Act iii., 





Scene 2. And it is much to be feared, that there 
were many persons who acted as Falstaff did, in all 
parts of the kingdom. Henry IV. died in 1413.” 

On the restoration of Charles II., the large 
amount of the military force in the kingdom 
presented a serious difficulty, only got rid of by 
fair words and fair promises addressed to them 
both by king and parliament. 

“In 1661 the Life Guards were raised, the men 
being generally gentlemen who had fought in the 
civil wars; the same year the Oxford Blues were 
embodied. To these corps were added the Ist 
Royal Scots; the 2nd, or Queen’s; the 3rd, or Old 
Buffs, in 1665, so called from their accoutrements 
being composed of buffalo leather, or, according to 
other authorities, from the colour of their facings; 
the Scotch Fusiliers, in 1678, so called from carrying 
the fusil, invented in France in 1630; and the 4th, 
or King’s Own, raised in 1680. These regiments 
formed a force of about 5,000 men, and, under the 
name of Guards, they became the standing army of 
Great Britain. Charles was of opinion that if his 
father had possessed a small regular force at the 
beginning of the Civil War, he might easily have 
subdued the Parliament, and this conviction appears 
to have made him very anxious to keep up a respect- 
able standing army.” 

It is not needful to detail this history further. 
The concluding part of the above extract shows 
the kind of principle established—that its opera- 
tions have been modified has been owing to 
other conflicting influences. Our author has 

ursued the subject with impartiality and intel- 
eae The brutal and degrading punishments 
introduced into the army on the plea that it 
had in great part been recruited by felons and 
pressed vagrants, are properly and indignantly 
denounced, 

Until the breaking out of the war with France 
in 1756, “hardly any effort,” says Mr. Mar- 
shall, ‘was made to recruit the British army 
from Scotland, obviously from distrust of the 
loyalty of the inhabitants.” 

Mr. Marshall condemns, wherever he can, 
whatever has been or is oppressive or unjust 
in the mode of recruiting the army, and states 
it as his conviction,—and from his position in 
relation to his subject, being ‘‘ Deputy Inspector 
General of Army Hospitals,”” he may be under- 
stood to speak, in some degree, from experience 
—that “‘the usages of war in all armies are 
frequently but little influenced by rational, 
moral, or religious motives.”” But even here 
civilization al public opinion have not been 
wholly inoperative ; and their ultimate triumph, 
however distant the date, is certain. 





Library of Memoirs relating to the History o 
France during the Eighteenth Century. Wit 
an Introduction and Notices by M. F. Bar- 
ritre — [ Bibliothéque des Mémoires, §c.] 
Paris, Didot. 

Iy that sort of history, out of costume and off 

its attitude—wherein the formal teacher be- 

comes a pleasant gossip, teaching all the while 

—which consists in letters, confessions and 

memoirs, the French are more rich than any 

other nation. Rejoicing in their treasures of 
this kind as mere food for the literary appetite, 
they also know their value as correctives of 
historic statement. Combining, in a great va- 
riety of cases, the interest of romance with the 
manner-painting of the novel, and the frank, 

lively, unhesitating egotism so congenial to a 

Frenchman’s nature and so amusing to all, the 

flavour of these literary meats is not more 

agreeable than the condiments which compose 
it are of price. A body of literature like this, 
with its local lights falling everywhere, is an 
enemy to the historic system-monger or the 
party-record, more inevitable than all the powers 
of controversy wielding all the weapons of 
inference and deduction. There is no routing 





these hordes of light skirmishers—no feng 
with such “a cloud of witnesses.” Accordj 1 
they have been objects of the national pride — 
delight; and collection after collection attests 
at once their popularity and their number, 

The plan of the work before us is somewhat 
more eclectic. It is intended to embrace a series 
of readings in history—but without the orij. 
nary repetition of the chapters. In short, 
Barriére’s design is to give a connected histori 
illustration—by a selection, from the great bod 
of French Memoirs, of such examples as te 
once models in their kind and best adapted to 
his higher purpose. To make his series com. 
plete, the first of these conditions must, of course 
occasionally give way—the graces not being 
always faithful attendants on the narrative muse 
The work, for the present, is confined to the 18th 
century—extending over the period of dramatic 
passions and animated action which stretches 
from the going down, amid bigot chill ang 
gloom, of the once brilliant sun of Louis XIV, 
to that great revolution which was the dawn of 
freedom to Europe. “ Our Library,” says M, 
Barriére, ‘‘ whose first volumes will reproduce 
the Regency, will stop at the Directory—end. 
ing, as it began, with days of disorder, devasta- 
tion and licentiousness.’’—We will observe to 
M. Barriére, by way of parenthesis, that if we 
wanted to justify the French Revolution and all 
its excesses and all its licentiousness to a reader 
to whom the whole subject should be new, we 
would be content to put the French Memoirs of 
the previous century into his hand, and rest the 
cause on their sole argument.—On this limited 
Memoir-field alone the writer says he could 
collect at least two hundred volumes like the 
present: he will be content with twelve. The 
first of these, now before us, opens with the 
charming narrative of Madame de Staal De- 
launay; and contains, besides, the Memoirs of 
the Marquis d’Argenson, chapters from those of 
Madame the mother of the Regent, and frag- 
ments to illustrate—touches to fill in and com- 
plete the picture—extracted from the Memoirs 
of the Duke de Saint-Simon. 

Of all this, pleasant gossip as it is, however, 
nothing will be new for our readers except the 
apes M. Barriéresupplies. Hemeddlesvery 
ittle, indeed, with his monologists—satisfied, in 
general, to let them state their own case. But 
in the preface to the opening Memoir, he takes, 
from his editorial eminence, one lively glimpse 
over the field on which the reader is about to 
enter,—from which we may extract a few parti- 
culars that will hereafter help the reading of 
Mademoiselle Delaunay. Details that were 
familiar enough when the future Baroness wrote, 
have faded with age; and need restoring, with 
a view to the full intelligence of her pictures. 

“Near the pretty village of Sceaux (says the 
editor), and on the slope descending into the valley 
which surrounds it, stretched formerly a vast domain 
which Colbert purchased from the MM. de Gesvres 
The old house in which they dwelt was speedily re- 
placed by a magnificent chateau. The gardens were 
designed by Le Nostre; and Girardon and Le Puget 
enriched them with their master-pieces. Here Col 
bert had the honour to receive Louis XIV. On the 
death of the celebrated Comptroller-General, the 
Duke du Maine made the acquisition of this princely 
abode—which he still further enlarged and embel- 
lished; and amid its sumptuous resources, the 
Duchess delighted to assemble all that was graceful in 
pleasure and spiritual in society. Poetical descrip 
tions abound, wherein Aurora and Flora take upon 
themselves the office of adorning the gardens 
park of Sceaux. * * But the nymph, the divinity of 
the scene—or as she was sometimes called, in better 
taste, the Baroness of Sceaur—was the Duchess du 
Maine. * * Anne Louise Bénédicte de Bourbon was 
the daughter of Henri Jules de Bourbon, whose father 
was the great Condé. M. le Prince, as Henri Jules 


was called by the Court, might have been a hero, 
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= had it not been that, with courage, presence 
yore par yterheoe of soul, he had no taste for 
oe Mover,’ says St. Simon, ‘was seen so much 
 elets talent and genius wasted.’ Everything 
bout him was significant of his great origin. He 
oble in his tastes, magnificent in his liberalities, 
jem with delicacy, and gallant with discretion, — 
though often, it must be owned, with audacity. His 
amorous inclinations then stooped with a familiarity 
over-princely. ‘To him it was that the witty and vir- 
tuous wife of a commoner, whom he sued, replied— 


‘Monseigneur, your Highness has the condescension 
} Bg J 


tobe too insolent.’ His imagination remained lively 
to the last, —but his reason faltered, with years, One 
of his ancestors believed himself to be a bird, and 
displayed his wings:—it was the phantasy of Henri 
Jules to be a hound ; and, in his troubled moments, 
to bark after the imaginary hare or stag. Even at 
Versailles, all which could be extorted from his dis- 
order by the imposing greatness of the King, was 
to confine its demonstration to a mute motion of 
the jaws that imitated the barking of a voiceless dog. 
To this folly succeeded a worse ;—he thought him- 
glfdead: and, reasoning logically enough, concluded 
that there could be, therefore, no reason why he should 
eat, A fool would have contradicted him: but not so 
his physician—who was a man of genius. ‘ Certainly, 
Monseigneur,’ said he, * you are dead, and very dead 
_as | have good reason to know. But there are dead 
men who eat—some of them my acquaintances ; and 
your Highness would do well to dine with them.’ 
Convinced by the authority of precedent, the Prince 
consented ; and the physician looked out for bons 
sivans, Who came all the way from the other world to 
feed at a very excellent table in this, At these 
spiritual banquets the ingenious doctor took his place. 
The conversation was often of a strange description, — 
as may well be supposed; and the Doctor used to give 
repetitions of it to his friends, which he called his 
‘Dialogues of the Dead.’ Now, Anne Louise de 
Bourbon, the daughter of the dead-alive, was said to 
resemble her father in many things. Like her elder 
sister, who married the Duke de Vendéme, she was 
very little; so that Mademoiselle de Nantes, a legi- 
timated daughter of Louis XIV., who had married 
their brother the Duke de Bourbon, used, in jealousy 
of their birth, to call them the Dolls of the Blood. A 
doll, if you will, as to dimensions, Mademoiselle de 
Nantes; but a very pretty doll, at any rate, was the 
Duchess du Maine! She was fair, with delicious eyes, 
aphysiognomy full of movement, and her little per- 
son covered all over with graces. Her mind was not 
less attractive than her body. * * Her character 
must be less favourably judged. Uncertain in her 
temper, haughty in her manners, unrestrained even 
before the King, disrespectful to the Prince, indiffer- 
entand unsubmissive to her husband,—the memory 
of her father’s dark moments suggested themselves 
toall about her, at times. Hence, all contradiction 
vas avoided ; and no objection was made to diver- 
sions which, however elegant and refined, were ren- 
dered all the more costly on that account. The 
vorld was growing weary, at Versailles, under the 
great King stricken in years. His reverses were to 
teflattered now, as his prosperity had formerly been 
—ind the task was one less easy. Always abso- 
lute, he imposed his own superannuated tastes upon 
the young ; and, in his court, a cold ceremonial pre- 
sided over pleasure with incessant rule. At Sceaux, 
on the other hand, the same guests found the freedom 
ifthe country shaping and relaxing the character of 
ttiquette. If the festivals of Seceaux were reproached 
for their profusion, at least they were not accused of 
fillantry. * * Never had malignity the most inqui- 
sve a word to utter against them on that score. 
Music, poetry, gaming, the drama, ingenious inven- 
tons, and ballets, varied the amusements of that 
pleasant abode. It was the Princess's desire, as Fon- 
nelle said, that in her home ‘gaiety should be a 
witty thing.” Enchanters, planets, goblins, reapers, 
‘tonomers, heroines, knights, Cyclops, Bohemians 
oe Devas figured by turns in these impromptu 


M. Barriére goes on to give an enumeration of 
thevarieties of diversion which enlivened the days 
and nights at Sceaux; but which we willingly 
felermit,—because they are, for the most part, 


ofakind the ingenuity of which would be more 





apparent in the performance than it is in the 
after-relation, Sooth to say, such things—like 
many a toy that has filled up the pleasantest 
hours of every man’s life—will not bear cata- 
loguing. The fine essential part which was at 
once the wit and the joy, has gone for ever 
with the hour and the occasion—the influence 
of place and companionship—never to arise at 
the bidding of the words which represent them, 
save for those only with whom such words 
touch the chord of memory. Many such phan- 
toms a name conjures up for each of us, that in 
other ears is a sound as dull and inexpressive as 
these verbal records of the doings at Sceaux in 
ours. We know better than to judge their 
genius by their list. They may—and must— 
lave been very pleasant meetings; the cause 
of wit, no doubt, like Falstaff, even where they 
do not seem to have been, like Falstaff, very 
witty themselves. Those of our readers, how- 
ever, to whom the Polka and Mazurka are a 
present pleasure, may not be sorry to know by 
what titles that pleasure was called in the days 
of Louis Quatorze—for the difference here is 
only in the name. The thing is what it was in 
the Court of the Duchess du Maine; and is thus 
described by one of the most ingenious of the 
Princess’s coadjutors—in a divertissement, en- 
titled /’Opérateur. Drawing out a phial which 
is ticketed ‘Spirit of Country Dances,’ the 
principal character in the piece thus announces 
its qualities :—“ The liquor which you see has 
virtues not to be described in a century. Give 
me the most delicate, staid, sedentary lady in 
the world, and let but a drop of this essence 
touch her person, in the region of the reins; 
and straightway you shall see her, more agile 
than any romp, now springing up, if it be hay- 
making time, to ride on the roof of a haycock, 
—now floating and fluttering like a balloon, 
through the Furstemberg, the Forlane, the Pis- 
tolet, the Amitié, the Chasse, the Derviche, the 
Tricotets, and Madame de la Mare.” 

Our readers may desire, however, to have 
some more tangible record of the humours that 
gave so much fame to the suppers of Sceaux ; 
—for Madame de Staal does not dwell on such 
particulars. We will oblige, at the risk of dis- 
appointing, them.—Epigram and lyric were, of 
course, not forgotten in a society so composed. 
To the Duke de Nevers, who had, says M. 
Barriére, a facility for making agreeable verses, 
the Duchess du Maine addresses the following 
stanza of her own composition :— 

« Avec sa lyre 
Quand Nevers chante dans nos bois, 
Il n'est point de cceurs qu'il ne tire, 


Comme fit Orphée autrefois 
Avec sa lyre.”"— 
Which may be thus freely rendered :— 
When to his lyre Nevers, like Orpheus, sings, 
He draws all hearts, like Orpheus, by its strings :— 


An example suggesting that, amid all the 
prodigalities of the Duchess at Sceaux, that 
of originality need not bereckoned. There was 
better wine, however, at this harvest of wits. 
Among the eccentricities of the place, it was 
agreed, because the Duchess slept little, that 
sleep should be held in horror. ‘Tired nature’s 
sweet restorer,” as a philosopher of another 
class has called him, was treated as a hob- 
goblin, and set at defiance by every possible 
device. He was made, for instance, to figure 
in a masque, for the purpose of being exorcised 
after the following fashion :— 
“* Quitte nos champs délicieux, 
Détestable sommeil ; va dans de sombres lieux 
Nourrir l’oisiveté des moines, 

Augmente, si tu peux, l'embonpoint des chanoines ; 

Sur leurs sens engourdis va verser tes pavots. 

Ce peuple, appesanti d'une indigne mollesse, 

Croit ménager sa vie a force de repos; 

Mais il est déja mort par sa propre paresse, 

Et tu préviens chez lui l’office d’Atropos.”— 
The meaning of which conjuration is, we 


believe, preserved in the following translation:— 





Hence, from our pleasant fields, detested sleep ! 
Haunt, with the lazy monk, the convent’s gloom! 
Feed the fat canon in his cloistered keep, 

And tempt his senses with thy poppy-bloom! 
These—seeking life from rest, where life is none, 
Already, of their very sloth, are dead; 

And Atropos’s task is ready done, 

When thou hast rocked the sluggard in his bed. 

To furnish food for this great consumption of 
verses, says M. Barriére,— 

“The princess—a lover at once of poetry and phi- 
losophy, Malherbe and Descartes, — assembled, at 
Sceaux, men of talent in every kind. In the first 
place, Malezieu, the oracle of the chateau,—called 
sometimes the curé andsometimes Euclid,—a fanciful 
poet, profound geometrician and learned man; then 
came the Abbé Genest,—who translated Descartes’ 
Natural Philosophy into verse,—and who, a jockey 
before he was a churchman, now presided over 
the stables of the Duke de Nevers in a cassock ; 
the president Hénault,—more a squire of dames than 
befits a judge ; Destouches,—ambassador and poet ; 
Fontenelle—now old; and Voltaire—in the glory of 
his youth; La Motte Houdard—who made charming 
verses upon friendship for the duchess; La Fare— 
whose somewhat tardy muse could sing, nevertheless, at 
times of other things than Caylus; the Abbé Chaulieu, 
—enamoured, at eighty, of Mademoiselle Delaunay ; 
and finally Saint-Aulaire. Who knows not that the 
quatrain whose renown suffices for the glory of the 
latter,_that immortal, that triumphant quatrain 
which took the Academy by storm (very liable to 
be so taken),_was an impromptu offered to the 
duchess? The stanza is less known which he deli- 
vered, also impromptu, and also for the Duchess, on 
the systems of Newton and Descartes :— 

* Bergére, détachons nous 
De Newton, de Descartes ; 
Ces deux espéces de fous 
N’ont jamais vu le dessous 

Des cartes, 

Des cartes, 

Des cartes.’ 
—This time, the reader must dispense us from 
translating. The epigram has a French tail, not to 
be rendered by English pen or pencil: and they 
to whom the language is unknown must recon- 
cile themselves never to reach the heart of its 
mystery,—which, in the case of the epigram, our 
readers know, is the ¢ail. The a upon 
ignorance is, however, not very heavy in this 
particular case,—the mystery being nothing 
more than a mere play upon French words.— 
But we must take leave of the Duchess du 
Maine, who fills the leading place in the 
‘Memoirs of the Baroness de Staal,’ with one 
other quotation :— 

“At Sceaux, as we have seen, it was agreed to 
discredit sleep, in honour of the Duchess, who was a 
poor sleeper. It was for the purpose of amusing her 
sleepless nights that the grandes nuits were invented ; 
festivals more sumptuous and ruinous than all the 
others,—over which presided alternately a king anda 
queen. On these occasions, a literary lottery was 
established. The letters of the alphabet were put 
into a bag, from which everybody had to draw one. 
He or she who drew C. owed the company a comedy : 
F. or S. made their holders liable, respectively, for a 
fable or a sonnet; while the unhappy wight who took 
an O. was in for an opera. This was a dear letter to 
the holder, indeed :—but the excess of the expense 
soon put an end to the grandes nuits. For the last 
of these, Mademoiselle Delaunay found—not the 
funds, but—the verses.”—[On this occasion, says @ 
note, the princess gave her portrait, as Hebe, to 
Mademoiselle Delaunay; who thanked her in some 
couplets,—and the Duchess replied by the follow- 
ing:— 





















* Vous me payez avec usure, 
Launay, d'un médiocre don ; 
L’original et la peinture 
Ne valent pas votre chanson :”"— 
a compliment which may take the following Eng- 
lish form :— 
A trifling gift to one like you 
Becomes a usurer’s gain, 
For dear were self and picture too 
At price of such a strain.) 
“Not knowing how to amuse herself next, the 
princess invented the order of the Mouche a Miel. 
On its decoration was a bee,—and, in allusion to the 
person of the foundress, this device: “* Piccola st, ma 
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fay pur, gravi le ferite."—Lhen, sxc appeared on the 
stage, with Baron, the famous actor,—playing Aza- 
neth, in ‘Joseph,’ Célim2ne, in the * Misanthrope,” 
and Laurette, in Quinault’s* Mére Coquette.’ Weary 
of the stage, she was reduced to anagiam:”—[a 
sample of whose quality we find alsoin a note. The 
Abbé Genest had a preposterously large nose ; and 
in the letters which compose his names, Charles 
Genest, the Duchess du Maine found, Eh ! c’est large 
nex !—in English of equal value, ‘Oh, what abig nose! } 
—*and then, for a final change, she tried her hand 
at a conspiracy.” 

The subject of this conspiracy is known to 
all readers of French history ; as are its details, in 
their most piquant form, to all who have read the 
recitals of Mademoiselle Delaunay. They who 
have not will do well to avail themselves of M. 
Barriére’s edition.— We will borrow from him a 
few particulars relating to the fair memorialist her- 
self. Mademoiselle Delaunay was the daughter 
of a painter,—and born in 1693, How she came 
into the service of the Duchess du Maine as 
waiting-woman, with an education such as hers 
had been, is written at length in her pleasant 
memoirs. The Duke du Maine died of the 
frightful effects of a cancer in the face; and 
by his death-bed, the pleasure-seeker of Sceaux 
rose into the attitude of a kind and noble 
woman. ‘Through all his long and painful 
malady, she lavished on him the consolations 
of an affection at once courageous and tender. 
Mademoiselle Delaunay had been a faithful 
friend, to both, and before he died, the duke, 
who was colonel-general of the Swiss Guards, 
sought for an officer in that corps “‘ who would 
marry a woman without birth, wealth, or 
youth.” It was as much as the whole thirteen 
cantons could do, says Mademviselle Delaunay 
herself, to answer such a demand. The thing 


was found, however; and the Baron de Staal— 
who was made maréchal de camp on the occasion, 


—gave his hand, name, and rank to Mademoi- 
selle Delaunay. ‘‘ Become,” says M. Barriére, 
“lady of the duchess, instead of waiting-woman, 
she saw thenceforth, if not better, atleast greater, 
society; and carried into her new world that 
charm of language—those forms of thought and 
expression, at once lively, new, delicate, and 
refined—which make of her memoirs one of 
the most living and attractive pictures of the 
period.” 

With the style and temper of Madame, the 
Regent’s mother, our readers have already made 
some acquaintance in the pages of the Atheneum 
[ Nos. 866, 867]. We are greatly tempted to 
add, to the sketches there given from her pen, 
one of the most extraordinary bits of portrait- 
painting, considering that the artist and the sit- 
ter are one, which we remember to have any- 
where met with:— 

“T must be very ugly (says the Duchess of Orleans). 
I have no features: little eyes, a short thick nose, 
long flat lips—such things as these cannot com- 
pose a physiognomy. I have great hanging cheeks, 
and a large face. On the other hand, I am stunted 
in stature—short and thick. My body and thighs 
are short;—and, in one word, I am a really ugly 
little puss. Were it not that I have a good heart, I 
should not be endured anywhere. To discover if my 
eyes give signs of mind, it would be necessary to exa- 
mine them with microscopes—or at least spectacles : 
without, it would be difficult to judge. It is probable 
that there are not in all the earth more horrible hands 
than mine. The king has often remarked them, and 
made me laugh heartily: for not being able con- 
scientiously to flatter myself with the possession of 
a single beauty, I have adopted the plan of leading 
the laugh against my own ugliness,—and have had no 
lack of food for my mirth.” 

One who has so little indulgence for herself, 
observes M. Barriére, was not likely to be very 
indulgent towards others: and accordingly, our 
readers have heretofore seen that the duchess 
‘was not very measured in the expression of her 





opinions,—a fact with which they make further 
acquaintance in these memoirs. 





Registry of the Priory of All Hallows, near 
Dublin. Edited by the Rev. R. Butler, 
M.R.I.A. Dublin, printed for the Irish 
Archeological Society. 

Tue Priory of All Hallows occupied the ground 

on which Trinity College, Dublin, now stands, 

and was originally founded by Dermod 

Mac Morough, King of Leinster, by whom the 

Englishinvaders, under Strongbow, were invited 

into Ireland. It adopted from the first, or at 

least soon after its foundation, the more rigid 
rules of the Augustinian order as reformed in 
the convent of Aroasia, and, like most of the 
papal institutions in Ireland, it was subjected to 
many vicissitudes of fortune, from the alternate 
fits of rapacity and devotion for which the 

Anglo-Norman invaders were distinguished. 

The wars of the Reformation so thoroughly 

revolutionized property and society in Ireland, 

that we have but few records of the state of 
that country under the Plantagenets; the 

English monarchs of that race were but deputy 

lords of Ireland, acknowledging the Pope as 

their suzerain; and many indications appear of 
repeated collisions between the papal and royal 
authority, and of contests between both and 
the Anglo-Norman barons, while we rarely find 
instances of direct collision between the Church 
or the State and the natives. We have a very 
scanty stock of materials for the history of 
Feudalism in Ireland; and we are grateful for 
any additions, however small, made to our 
limited supply. In the documents before us, 
which we must say are edited with great care, 
and illustrated with extensive knowledge of the 
subject, there are some incidental glimpses of 
the state of feudal society in Ireland, to which we 
shall, without further preface, direct attention. 
The papal bulls confirming the privileges and 
securing the property of the Priory, do not 
differ from the usual forms of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, though they confer tem- 
poral immunities as well as spiritual advan- 
tages; for instance, the privilege of freedom 
from arrest is conceded to the inclosures of their 
houses and granges. The several grants of 
arishes and lands made at various times to the 
riory show that the Normans brought with them 
into Ireland all the complexities of the feudal 
system—homage, wardship, suits of court and 
marriage—and that they had slaves, not merely 
villeins attached to the soil, but absolute 
slaves, who could be removed or sold without 
the land. We find Richard de Pheypo giving 
and granting, ‘‘ for the sake of his soul and the 
souls of his ancestors,” to the Priory of All 
Hallows, four serfs named Mackelegan, with 
all theirfuture issue and progeny. Towards the 
close of the fourteenth, and at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, it appears that eccle- 
siastieal property ceased to be respected in the 
increasing troubles of the country. The re- 
mission of a fine was granted to the Canons in 

1423, on their representing the ruin of their 

buildings, the hostile occupation of their lands, 

and various other oppressions to which the 
property of the Priory had been subjected. 

We have no means of discovering whether 

these injuries were inflicted by the Anglo- 

Norman barons, or by the native Irish ; but we 

find that in the year 1380 the resentment of 

the latter had been provoked by the enforce- 
ment of that clause in the Statute of Kilkenny, 
which enacted that no Irishman, or enemy of 
the king, should be admitted into any religious 
house within the land of Ireland. It is probable 
that the Irish resented this declaration of what in 
those days was deemed the worst form of out- 
lawry, for in the year 1474 the Prior obtained 





a special Act of Parliament, allowin him and 
his canons “ to send and carry as well victuals 
as any other necessaries to the said Irish, ang 
might let to farm and sell the profits of their 
possessions to them, as often as they ple 

and might treat and be conversant with then 
as well in war as in peace, and that they might 
be godfathers to such without any breach of 
law.”’ In fact, had not such relaxation been 
permitted, it would have been impossible fo 
religious houses to retain any possessions 
beyond the precincts of the English Pale 
Little more than half a century after receiving 
this unusual favour, the dissolution of the 
monastery was ratified in its chapter-house:— 

“There, on the 16th November, 1538, in the pre. 
sence of sundry persons, in a deed giving proofof the 
compulsion under which it was executed by the 
vehemence of the declarations of their free will, Wal. 
ter Hancoke, Prior, Robert Dolyng, John Grogan, 
James Blake, and John Barret, the last Prior anj 
the last Canons of All Hallows, assembled for the 
last time, and there signed, sealed, and delivered, to 
the Royal Commissioners, William Brabazon, Gerald 
Ailmer, John Allen, and Robert Fitzsimon, all hun. 
gry for monastic spoil, the surrender of their ancient 
priory. The form of surrender then executed omitted 
no property which could belong to the house. It 
specified the scite, ambit, and precinct, the whole 
church, belfry, and cemetery, all manors, messuages, 
lands, tenements, rents, reversions, and services, mills, 
meadows and pastures, woods and underwood, 
houses, buildings, granges, granaries, stables and 
dovecots, fisheries, warrens, annuities, waters, ponds, 
rectories, vicarages, knights’ fees, advowsons of 
churches, chapels, and chantries, pensions, portions, 
tithes, oblations, courts leet, and of frank pledge, and 
their profits and perquisites, and all other rights, 
possessions, and hereditaments, as well spiritual as 
temporal, in the counties of Dublin, Meath, Kildare, 
Louth, Tipperary, Kilkenny, and elsewhere in Ir- 
land, belonging in any way to the Prior and Canons 
of All Hallows. Nor were these all. There were 
added their charters, evidences, writings and manu- 
scripts, their goods, chattels, utensils, ornaments, 
jewels, and debts, all these were granted to the King, 
to be disposed of at his good pleasure, without appeal 
or complaint, and the unhappy men were forced to 
declare, that they thus deprived themselves of house 
and home of their own free will, and that they put 
an end to a venerable institution, to which they were 
bound by the most solemn obligations, certain just 
and reasonable causes thereunto moving their minds 
and their consciences.’’ 

In the following year the lands and advov- 
sons of All Hallows were granted by Henry 
VIII. to the corporation and citizens of Dublin; 
and on the 21stof July, 1592, they were assignes 
over by the civic authorities to the provost, 
fellows and scholars of the College of the Holy 
and Undivided Trinity, for their use and that of 
their successors for ever. 

We have borne frequent testimony to the 
meritorious labours of the Irish Archaological 
Society, and have urged their claims to public 
support from all who feel interested not only in 
the past history, but in the future welfare 0 
Ireland. The anomalies in the social condition 
of that country are the result of grievances of 
very ancient standing, and we must go back to 
the root in order to comprehend their nature. 
We are glad to see thatthe Society has received 
large additions to the number of its members, 
but we have still to regret the absence of many 
names which ought to appear in the list. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Long Engagements ; a Tale of the Affghan Rebellion 
—Overlaid as this single volume was, on its first 
appearance, by more voluminous narratives of every 
degree of goodness, badness and indifference, it proves 
now that it is disinterred, to be better worth readi 
than nineteen-twentieths of those by whose supenc 
bulk its modest worth was obscured. The plan 
simplemtold, in some sort, by the double title; for 
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N’ 964] 
Adela Balfour, the coquette who is to be lessoned 
into unworldliness and piety, 1s bound by a “long 
ment” to one of the Earl of 8 aver- 
pag Indian officer,” who, instead of greeting 
no her arrival at Calcutta, is, unhappily, less 
Jeasantly engaged in assisting to put down the Aff- 
an rebellion. Adela, however, is not indisposed 
to comfort herself for her hero's absence, and 
Take the good the Gods provide 
irting as miscellaneously as possible—doing, 
“Ss ram no small wenn to sundry military 
er and a little, moreover, to her own reputation 
gs a maiden of prudence and good feeling. Poor 


girl! she is terribly punished at last ; having through- 


out her career of vanity had as foil a pattern sister 
of such “ irrefragable propriety” (as “the Young 
Lady’s Mentor” would describe it), that we really 
fancy her in part excused for her outbreaks. Mary 
Balfour was safe on board the ship, was safe in the 
Chowringee Road,—from anything save the wisest of 
wise choices; but our novelist is a true novelist, 
mther than a veracious chronicler of the freaks of 
circumstance, in fitting her with a mate, who matches 
her “shade of dove-colour” with the most perfect 

ment. From all this, it may be inferred that 
“the Afghan rebellion” plays, throughout our tale, 
the part of distant thunder, rather than of present 
vicissitude. There is, however, a final chapter of 
horrors, devoted to “ the last night at Caubul,’’ which 
might have been an after-thought, added to extend 
the story to the canonical length required by Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall’s ‘ Monthly Series.’ 

Jane Bouverie; or, Prosperity and Adversity, by 
Catherine Sinclair—In her preface to ‘Jane Bou- 
yerie” as also in her prelude to ‘Modern Accom- 
plishments,’ Miss Sinclair complacently holds a court 
on the proceedings of most modern novelists: — 
taking now, as then, the side of Nature (and Grace) 
against conventional incident and accumulations of 
situation and surprise. Yet, trying the lady by her 
own test, ‘Jane Bouverie’ is as romantic in its ways 
a any of the moral talesshe denounces. The heart- 
lesness of her sister is only another form of that 
exaggerated villany which all agree is exploded as 
astimulant of interest. The heroine, moreover, who 
narrates her own experiences, is a virtuous woman, 
tich in that lacrymose and sentimental sort of resigna- 
tim whick has the fault of serving too many willing 
martyrs but as a disguise to conceal disappointment, 
and intended to touch the “ worldly’ by mute re- 
proach. 

I can suffer and be still, 

isa motto, which, when perceptible as a principle of 
attraction, loses, to our poor apprehensions, one half 
ofits worth. But since we are not here to argue touch- 
ing the restraint of the passions, or the government of 
the heart, suffice it to say, that there is a strain in 
this book, which places it beyond “ our philosophy,” 
and, therefore, beyond our unconditional approval. 

The Poetical Works of James Beattie, L.L.D., and 
William Collins, with Memoirs of their Lives and 
Writings, by Thomas Miller, and Engravings by 
Samuel Williams, &c., from drawings by John Ab- 
wlon—This is a handsome volume, belonging to 
vhat may be called ‘ Tilt’s Illustrated Series.’°— 
Though Mr. Miller is hardly the man we should 
have selected to write the life of the one Poet pa- 
tronized by good King George, and Miss Burney’s 
“sweet” Queen Charlotte,—or to offer critical 
Totices on a lyrist who appeared at so critical a 
juncture in our literature as Collins, we must com- 
mend him for having obviously done his best, by offer- 
ing the reader more facts and fewer “ flowers,” than 
might have been looked for. This said, a new judg- 
nent of either ‘The Minstrel’ or the Ode on the 
Passions cannot be required from us,—both poems 

ving precisely those merits which are easily seized 
aud clearly comprehended. It is not so with a sa- 
Unit like Butler, or a concettist such as Cowley, or 
* false prophet like the writer of ‘ The Botanic 

len.’ The new illustrations are by Mr. Absolon ; 
vio is always more pleasant or pathetic in sentiment 

correct in his drawing—the disproportion being 
ever greater than in the present specimen of his 
Powers. In one respect, indeed, he has been gra- 
‘utously careless. The Minstrel Boy of his illus- 
Nation to the thirty-third stanza,—besides labouring 


der length of limb which would astonish no one 
our artist, were he to rise from his recum- 


bent posture,—is ten good years older than the Shep- 
herd stripling leaning on his crook, described and 
portrayed stanza twenty ;—or again, than the urchin 
musing apart from the village festival (p. 24): a design 
more to our taste is the pastoral vignette at the close 
of the eclogues. The illustrations to Collins, we are 
concerned to add, are sadly below par—witness the 
duet betwixt Hope and the oddly oblique Echo, from 
the Ode on the Passions. 

Lectures on Mathematical Study, by J. R. Young. 
—These are lectures given on public occasions at 
Belfast College, by Prof. Young, than whom few 
men have a better right to be listened to, when 
mathematical teaching is the subject. They are 
plain and interesting, and would do many teachers 
good, particularly those who still {teach arithmetic in 
the old fashion—by rote. Mr. Young says, he 
remembers the time when he could never work a 
question without asking the proposer what rule is it 
in? So do we: and what is more, we know a great 
many who, if they say they ever remember any ather 
time, must be confounding memory with imagination 
of a strength much above proof. From the mal- 
practices of rote-teachers we hope that the next 
generation of students will be entirely delivered. 
Nothing is easier to substantiate by proof than 
arithmetic : and “ parents and guardians” may depend 
upon it that teachers who cannot, or will not, give the 
reason for the rules of this science will not be very 
likely to do it for anything else. 

The Claim of the United States to Oregon.—The 
Oregon Question as it stands, by M. B. Sampson.— 
The Oregon Territory ; a Geographical and Physical 
Account of that Country and its Inhabitants, by the 
Rev. C. G. Nicolay.—Of these works it will be 
enough to say, that the first contains the corre- 
spondence between the American Secretaries of State 
and Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary ;—the second 
(which occupies barely a sheet) is inadequate to the 
subject ;—and the last affords, perhaps, a sufficient 
general view of the question to merit public attention. 

Dodd's Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage.—An 
annual publication, the merits of which have been 
recognized by the public. - 

The Ignis Fatuus, Will-o-the-Wisp, and the 
Fairies, by J. Allies, Esq—Too meagre to afford 
any real information as to these once popular subjects 
of superstition. And were the limits ten times more 
ample, we know not that a new book respecting them 
is wanted. 

English Synony Classified and Explained, with 
Practical Exercises, by G. F. Graham.—This ele- 
mentary book is intended for the young, and it is 
impossible not to praise both the design and the 
execution. It fills a chasm in our scholastic litera- 
ture. Previous to this publication, we had but three 
works of the kind, whether for young or old students 
(Trussler, Taylor, Crabb), and not one of them is 
practical enough for elementary purposes. 

Ecloge Ciceroniane ; a Selection of Orations, Epis- 
tles, and Philosophical Discourses of Cicero, §&c.—The 
pieces are well enough selected; but there is not a 
single note to explain the occasion and purport of 
each piece, and very few indeed, to illustrate the 
allusions and arguments of the greatest writer of Rome. 
For what class of readers is the book intended? For 
one, it appears, in the University of Edinburgh. If 
with such meagre helpsas are here given they can fully 
understand, they are better scholars than we have on 
this side the Tweed. 
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Baron Liebig, 8vo. 6s. cl. 
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LEARNED AND LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

WE return once more to the hint which we gave, 
last week, at the close of our remarks on the subject 
of the Learned Societies; because we are confident 
that the principle of Association, applied as we there 
recommended, will be found an economical resource 
in more ways than one. Not only will the great 
Scientific Institutions be maintained at far less cost 
than now; but we believe that, for the diminished 
outlay, the nation will have a much larger scientific 
result. As the strength of these bodies is individuélly 
in association, so we foresee an aggregation of strength 
from an association of the whole. Societies, like 
individuals, are less likely to go to sleep in company ; 
and the indolence of one receives a wholesome re- 
proof from the activity of another. Nay, even where, 
taking the most unfavourable view, the lethargy is 
becoming general, there is still a use in neighbour- 
hood ; because the individual is very likely to be 
made suddenly conscious of the fact by looking at 
his companion,—and chartered bodies may awaken 
each other by their very snoring. The fact is, there is 
something unscientific, to begin with, in the adapta- 
tion of a machinery one degree more costly or cum- 
brous than is needed for the end proposed. With 
men who are really in earnest, the greatness of the 
result should serve altogether to conceal the means 
expended in producing it—instead of its insignificance 
calling attention and giving prominence to the extra- 
vagant cost. Not to say that mere inaction is not 
the object for which any of these Societies was en- 
dowed or established, such a result, if it were wanted, 
could surely be had fora less price than that at which 
the Royal Society of Literature, the Geographical, 
and others now offerit. Bodies like these, where they 
do little or nothing towards the purposes of their 
institution, are sinners not only negatively but posi- 
tively. Their existence is even more injurious than 
would be non-existence; and the very largeness 
of their means, which should have been the source 
of the good, becomes a source of the evil which they 
produce :—because, in view of their resources, a 
hasty inference is sometimes drawn that, where they 
have effected so little, there is little to effect; and 
because they occupy ground which, in their absence, 
might have been taken advantageously by others. 

It is true, nevertheless, that this last influence has 
not had all the force which might have been feared. 
The indolence of some of these bodies has suggested 
partial cures:—of course, however, at a waste of 
means ; the public paying, in the second instance, to 
have that done which, in the first, they had paid to 
have neglected. Society after Society has sprung 
up, to do the omitted work of the Royal Society—of 
the Linnean has been born the Zoological—of the 
Society of Arts the several ones of the Architects 
and Civil Engineers—and to the slumber of the An- 
tiquaries we owe the Archeological Institutes and 
Associations of to-day. Indeed, the principal ope- 
ration of the wealthy old Societies appears to have 
been that of propagating others; and sending out the 
various members of their families to make their own 
shift in the world. This organized division of the 
comprehensive objects embraced in the intention of 
the parent institutions is, however, for good,—if the 























































Gray’s Elegy, Uluminated by Owen Jones, royal 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


parents would help to provide for their off-shoots, 
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and the families hang together: and leaving it as 
we find it—or even encouraging its extension—we 
would, in each case, re-attach all the separate mem- 
bers to the original Institution, by the principle of 
association which we have recommended. It is 
utterly unphilosophic, as regatds themselves, this 
absolute separation of the parts; which overlooks the 
necessary connexion of all the sciences, and the inci- 
dental illustrations that they offer to one another: 
and uneconomic, as regards the public, that, while 
the old Societies are content to be represented by 
their funds, not their science—their means to do, not 
what they have done—any working association which 
springs up to-day must look out for a complete 
establishment of its own, while so much machinery, 
already paid for, is lying idle. In our scheme, the 
several learned bodies would form one great Insti- 
tute,—sustaining and illustrating each other. The 
several branches of the same science we would 
gather into families, assemble under a common roof, 
und have waited on by the same servants. The 
Archeological Institute and the Archeological Asso- 
ciation should fraternize, and the Antiquaries take 
them home:—the Geological, with apartments found 
it by the government, should take the Geographical, 
&c. under its wing:—the Society of Arts, with one 
of the noblest mansions in London, should shelter the 
Civil Engineers, the Architects, &c.,-so intimately 
connected in genius and so widely separated by the 
fact :—the Linnean should maintain the Zoological, 
Botanical, Microscopical, Ornithological, Entomolo- 
gical, and all others that now do its work :—and so 
forth, for the present. 

The perfection of this scheme would go one 
step further :—while thus assembling the seve- 
ral sections of the several sciences under their 
proper academical heads, it would assemble the 
sciences themselves at a common point, as in the 
Institute of France. But a complete measure like 
that belongs only to an original organization, and 
would now be a waste of existing means. Nor is it 
needed:—the spirit of emulation and association 
will be sufficiently awakened to ensure the Societies 
working together, when each is working vigorously 
within itself. No part of the funds contributed for 
scientific knowledge would thus be wasted in de- 
tached efforts and repetitions of the same machinery. 
Many scientific projects, which are unable separately 
to struggle into life for want of means to establish 
all the costly apparatus for their single use, would 
affiliate themselves as contributors to the family 
stock. One or two large halls for general meetings 
would serve the common purposes of all; and a 
separate committee-room suffice for the private busi- 
ness of each. The Societies, too, might have each its 
own library, or its separate compartment in onegeneral 
library ; and in this department especially the value 
of a general organization is very conspicuous, in the 
great saving which might be effected by retrenching 
repetitions. For instance, to each one of the several 
departments of science belongs of right a library 
which is strictly special; yet no library could be 
useful that should be limited within such specialties. 
The sciences, and the various branches of the same 
science, include so much of knowledge that is com- 
mon to all, and so illustrate each other by what is 
different, that corporate science has to spend her 
funds many times over in providing the same books 
for the various members of her scattered family. In 
the arrangement proposed, the special library of each 
body is but a department of a great general collec- 
tion—under one roof—admirably classed by the very 
conditions of the case—ready for easy and instant 
reference—where each supplies to all and all to each 
the complement and entirety of scientific lore. Each 
body has, in fact, a general library at the mere cost 
of its own special one :—the saving of expense and 
the acquisition of strength seem to us so striking as 
to need no enforcement beyond the mere proposi- 
tion. One general Secretary, as we said last week, 
for the combined Institute, each body having a 
clerk to attend to the mere drudging details and 
act as curator of the special library,—and one 
general Librarian,—would be not only a sufficient 
ministry but an admirable organization. There is, 
of course, nothing to prevent learned Societies from 
entering into the combination. The greater the mul- 
tiplication of bodies—which are figures on the credit 
side of an account—the larger the balance to the 





gain of science. By means of that gain, the Societies 
less competently endowed will be able to effect the 
objects for which now they strive in vain ; while the 
richer Institutions will have an increasing fund for 
the purposes which they have at heart, and a great 
accession of power in the learned and scientific atmo- 
sphere by which they will be surrounded. 

But as our hurried suggestions last week have been 
echoed and applauded with more general good will 
than we anticipated, we must make room for a few 
extracts from some of the many letters which we 
have received. 


Your well-timed remarks on the constitution and 
management of the Literary and Scientific Societies 
of this metropolis are calculated to draw attention 
to the root of the evil under which, not one alone, 
but all, of these institutions are suffering. It is, as you 
say, in the defective machinery which sets to work 
so feebly the springs of these Societies, that we must 
look for the cause of their decline. The effect, in- 
deed, is but too apparent, in their utter inability to 
carry out the principles which are the declared object 
and purpose of their formation, * * In the organi- 
zation or machinery of all these Societies, there is 
invariably something which partakes more or less of 
the character of a job. On their first formation, 
there are offices to be filled,_-for which every mem- 
ber is eager to nominate one of his own friends; and 
thus, in the outset, there is a fruitful theme for dif- 
ference of opinion, rival interests, and party feeling. 
This has been the case in more than one. Then, the 
establishment must be respectable and comfortable 
—and forthwith there isa large annual disbursement, 
with no adequate benefit in return. And what is far 
worse than all, is the fact that, in the leading Socie- 
ties, the tone is given by a few individuals. Exclusive 
views prevail on the subjects for the promotion of 
which the Society was formed; which views (narrow- 
minded, because exclusive,) monopolize the field of 
inquiry, and hedge it round by their injudicious re- 
strictions. This, to those behind the scenes, is known 
to beone great cause of the numberless small Societies 
which have sprung up of late years. * * Itis, with 
me, a question, whether any good whatever has, for a 
quarter of a century, resulted to science by the actual 
operations of any even of the best endowed Societies? 
* * The state of the Geographical is indeed deplor- 
able; and is a case in point where, with a good 
income, their efforts in the cause are paralyzed 
and cramped by the defective working and cost of 
their inefficient machinery. In this case, too, it is 
the more to be regretted, since this Society should 
rank the very first asa practical and useful association, 
—is calculated to render the most important services, 
by promoting the knowledge of the physical geo- 
graphy of the globe and the progress of civilization. 
Yet, we see its state of powerless inactivity; induced 
by causes which we must certainly attribute to defects 
in its constitution, rather than to the indifference of 
the public to the cause of Geographical science. 
Your remedy is the true one—many of the Socie- 
ties must be amalgamated, since they merely inves- 
tigate the branches of one science. * * This plan is 
worthy of anxious attention, and connected with a 
judicious reform in the organization of the Societies. 

I remain, &c. 7.2. F. 
12th April. 


I am truly glad that you have undertaken to rouse 
“The Literary and Learned Societies’ from the 
lethargy into which many of them are falling. It is 
really lamentable to compare the doings of these 
bodies with the splendid promises set forth on their 
incorporation. There is, however, among the char- 
tered associations, one, not included in your category 
of delinquents, which has singularly neglected the 
intentions of its founders. The body I allude to is 
the Zoological Society,—incorporated, some fifteen or 
twenty years since, by Royal Charter, expressly for the 
promotion of zoology as a branch of natural science. 
It was ostensibly a voluntary secession from the 
Linnean Society; the resources of that ancient and 
respectable body being, it was thought, inadequate 
to the increasing requirements of both the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, and the study of each 
being represented by distinct classes of inves- 
tigators. The new society was established under 
the presidency of the Earl of Derby, for Zoology. 
A museum of natural history was to be formed ; as 





also a collection of living mammalia and bj 
the model of the Jardin des Plantes,—with this dj 
ence, that, having no supplies from me | 
expenses of exhibiting were to be in some mn mth 
provided by the admission of the public at the cha: 
of one shilling, upon the production of a mee 
signed by one of the Fellows. The scheme 
eminently successful :—the gardens were thron ve 
a place of fashionable resort; and a splendid f 
was thus indirectly presented for the Promotion 
science in which we are lamentably in arrear of ‘ 
continental neighbours. The scientific meetings bel 
in Bruton-street were attended by all the leadin 
zoologists; the tables were loaded with epecimen 
and a valuable correspondence was opened with cm. 
tributing naturalists in all parts of the world, eters 
a meeting passed without some new discovery in the 
comparatively new pasture being communicate 
orally by members present, or by letter from those 
correspondents whose residence in the tropical coup. 
tries afforded such splendid opportunities for obser. 
vation. As a proof of the Society's usefulness, severg) 
quarto volumes of Transactions, illustrated in the 
most costly style, have been published ; independently 
of the Proceedings, containing papers, both gener 
and anatomical, of the highest zoological interest, by 
Profs. Owen, Bell, Bennett, Broderip, Yarrell, and 
others scarcely less distinguished in this branch of 
scientific inquiry. A great desideratum was al» 
being furnished in the formation of a zoological 
library, for the purpose of reference. Such was the 
Zoological Society :— look you now what follows” 
The rooms in Bruton-street had to be given up; 
a house was taken in Leicester-square—and the 
collections were exhibited in a tolerably spacious 
gallery. But the meetings began to exhibit a lack 
of interest: —the fashionableattendanceatthe gerdens 
assumed such an enticing air of importance, that the 
attention of the council was almost solely directed 
to the menagerie and promenades. The scientific 
business was entirely neglected. The house in 
Leicester-square had now to be abandoned; and it 
was proposed to take temporary apartments, until 
some eligible premises should be obtained to recover 
the glory of the soirées. A small first-floor was 
accordingly taken in Pall Mall: but all zeal for 
matters of zoological research had evaporated from 
those in office,—the collections were all packed away 
in the dark,—the curator was sent to shoot wild ducks 
in the interior of Africa, as the Society's representative 
in the unfortunate Niger Expedition,—and the car 
respondence with our friends in the tropics gradually 
died away, for lack of encouragement. Besides this, 
valuable specimens of natural history were lost, or 
stolen, from the museum ( Tellina Burnettii, Cardium 
Belcheri, ex. gr.) ; and six elaborate anatomical drav- 
ings contributed by Prof. Owen, on two extremely 
rare genera of Mollusca, the Lithedaphus and Phola- 
domya were lost—possibly never to be replaced. 
The authorities began now seriously to considé 
of the fallen prospects of the Society as a scientific 
body; and a splendid suite of apartments was opened 
in Hanover-square. But the glory is departed: a 
banquet of mahogany tables and russia leather seats, is 
fortnightly prepared,—but where are the guests! The 
meetings are a dumb show; and merely bolstered up 
by a publication-committee of soi-disant naturalists, 
which is summoned a few minutes prior to the hourof 
assembling,—and joined, at that hour, by oneortwo 
pseudo-zoological stragglers. The Zoological Society, 
as at present constituted, is not worthy to rank with 
“The Literary and Learned;” and unless some effi. 
cient change be introduced, the sooner it is dissolved, 
and the farce ended, the better. B28 


ged ag 


Your excellent remarks, of Saturday last, o 
scientific and other Societies, admit of extended ap- 
plication. Amongst the numerous Societies of the 
metropolis, there is hardly one that is doing more 
than keeping up a place for a fractional portion of 
its members to meet monthly or fortnightly; and 
yet, the money that is spent, in the aggregate, by 
these Societies, is sufficient, if judiciously applied, to 
lead to the most important results. Your suggesti® 
for the association of half.a-dozen of these Societies 
is most valuable. At the present moment, not 
one of them is prosperous ;—all are more of Jess 
cramped, for want of funds to carry out the few 
objects to which the ambition of their coum 
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ire. Asan instance of how societies might 

een ead by association, let us take the Linnean 
Society: This Society is at present leading a kind 
f superannuated existence ; now and then publish- 
¢ rt of a volume of its Transactions,—and treat- 
ia its Fellows, once a fortnight during the season, to 
of the most uninteresting evening sittings that 
be imagined: No books are purchased for the 
sao and were it not for the reputation of its 
aoe it would probably fast sink into non-existence. 
Now, what is contemplated by the Linnean Society 
but the study of natural history ?—and yet we have 
every department of this study with a society to 
itself, in London alone. Thus, we have a Zoological 


Society, a Botanical Society, a Geological Society, 
an Entomological Society, and a Microscopical 


Society, embracing objects for which the Linnean 
Society was especially formed. Why should these 
bodies all meet in different parts of London—have 
separate museums, libraries, curators, and secretaries, 
_when such is the nature of the pursuits of their 
members that they might be much better pursued 
together. * * * But I fear it is too late. The 
same narrow, contracted spirit which has always been 
driving away the younger and more active members 
of our old societies,—the spirit that increases their 
subscription, forbids discussion, : and adheres to 
the letter of their laws when their spirit is all dead 
and gone,—will reject such a proposition ; and more 
new societies will be formed, till Science itself is 
sacrificed to the folly of making societies for its 
extension. Y ours, &c. An F.LS. 


It is with regret that we publish the following 
letter; but it is quite obvious, from the tone and 
temper in which it is written, that, if we declined to 
do so, we should subject ourselves, motives, and feel- 
ings, to strange misinterpretation :-— 

To the Editor of the Atheneum. 
April 14, 1846. 

Sir—You have thought proper, in your last Atheneum, 
(Saturday, the 11th inst.), to publish certain strictures upon 
the Royal Geographical Society ; but as I have no authority 
from the Society to notice these as its organ, I must refrain 
from doing so. There is, however, one passage which I 
cannot allow to pass in silence. You say you “do not mean 
to hint a suspicion against the honour or conduct of the 
members of the Council of the Society. They are all men 
whose personal integrity is beyond suspicion.” But from 
this saving clause you exclude the Secretary : he isa salaried 
officer, and, ergo, (such is the usual logic of the Atheneum) 
his honour and integrity may be fairly suspected ; and upon 
this admirable sequitur you presume to throw out certain 
flippant innuendoes tending to represent him as a person 
eager for gain, and whose zeal is regulated by pecuniary 
considerations. I, Sir, am Secretary to the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society; and if Iam the person to whom you allude, 
I declare your insinuation to be a foul calumny, and I 
desire, therefore, that you do retract this insinuation, or, 
quitting innuendo and garbled statement, you do mention 
persons and facts, and substantiate, if you can, the accusa- 
tion of meanness you have so unjustifiably presumed to 
insinuate. lam, &c. 

J. R. Jackson. 

This, we suppose, is a specimen of Colonel Jack- 
son’s new and improved “ logic” ;—assuredly it is not 
atall like the old, or like “ the usual logic of the 4the- 
neum.” We must first observe the curious and start- 
ling fact, that the Colonel does not deduce the offence 
from what we said, but from what he is pleased to say 
himself! The words between inverted commas, and 
which look so very like a quotation, are not a quo- 
tation. We did not speak of “the honour or conduct 
of the members of the Council of the Society,” and 
thus, as he infers, “ exclude the Secretary,”—but “ of 
theCouncil of the Geographical, or any other Society;” 
and therefore, had we been quoted correctly, the 
most halting logic, whether new or old, could not 
have stumbled over a personality. If there be any 
exclusion from which offence might be deduced— 
but which we deny—it applies equally to the se- 
tretaries of the Royal Society of Literature, the 
Statistical Society, and every other referred to. 
But, in truth, if the Colonel be right, the sus- 
Pion raised is much more comprehensive; and, 
to have escaped it, we ought formally to have testi- 
fied to the honour of all Presidents and Vice-Presi- 
dents, as well as members of Council,—of all mem- 

of Committees and Sub-Committees,—of all 
kcretaries, librarians, clerks, custodes, &c. ; nay, 
hot only of all these—not only of all that are, but of 

) woe 

that have been,—for our outline of mismanage- 
ment began from the beginning, with the very pro- 
‘pettus first issued. Seriously, it is painful to see 
Persons so self-engrossed as to suppose that, for one 





moment, they could have occupied the thoughts of a 
writer who was discussing a great question, affecting 
great interests. However, to guard against like inter- 
ruptions for the future, we now inform the Secretary 
of the Geographical, and all other Secretaries whom 
it may concern, that, in reference to the question 
under consideration, and which we mean to keep 
under consideration, we care not a rush about his or 
their “ honour and integrity.” It is the salaries, and 
the aggregate amount of these salaries, that trouble us; 
and that only so far as it is a part of a system which 
has brought so many Societies, that started on a 
noble career of usefulness, to a state of pitiful decrepi- 
tude and insignificance. 





OUR WEEKLY GOsSsIP. 

At the monthly Council of the Shakespeare Society, 
held on Tuesday, some new particulars were com- 
municated respecting persons who were, in all pro- 
bability, members of the family of our great drama- 
tist. It is known that William Shakspeare had a 
brother Edmund, an actor at the Globe and Black- 
friars Theatres, although he never attained much 
distinction. It now appears that there was also an 
Edward Shakspeare, a player, and not at the theatres 
to which William and Edmund belonged, but at a 
rival house,—the Fortune. The intelligence regard- 
ing Edward Shakspeare does not redound much 
to the credit of his morals; and it applies to the 
year in which Edmund Shakspeare died and when 
William Shakspeare was enjoyingthe highest reputa- 
tion. This discovery, of course, givesrisetothe question, 
who this Edward Shakspeare was,—and whether any, 
and what, relation to William 2? We find no trace of 
his registration at Stratford, or in London; and the 
information, of which we are now put in possession 
for the first time, does not show decisively whether 
he was young or old in 1607,—probably the former. 
Further matter of speculation is afforded by another 
new fact, made known on Tuesday; viz., that a 
Thomas Shakspeare wasmarried, in 1618,in the parish 
in which the Fortune theatre stood. Was he son to 
Edward Shakspeare,—and was he at all related to 
William? The marriage was by licence; for it has 
been preserved, as if the parties were of some wealth 
and respectability. Other novel particulars, deserving 
record, were laid before the Council,—and on unques- 
tionable evidence: such as, that Nathaniel Field, 
the rival of Burbage, and the actor in many of 
Shakspeare’s dramas, was actually the son of John 
Field, a puritan minister, and a violent and bitter 
enemy of theatrical performances;—that Ben Jonson 
was re-married in 1623 ;—that John Lowen, the 
famous actor, who lived until near the close of the 
Civil Wars, was the son of a carpenter, and that he 
was born in 1576,—a date not hitherto ascertained. 
These points, and others, will be included in a volume 
now in the press, and soon to be issued to the mem- 
bers of the Shakespeare Society,—consisting of ‘‘ the 
lives of all the original actors in Shakspeare’s plays.” 
In connexion with the history of our early stage, 
several new and valuable documents were placed 
at the disposal of the Council: including Royal 
Patents, by James I., to various companies 
of actors,—and a curious and important instru- 
ment, bearing date in 1582, by which Queen 
Elizabeth gave authority to Edmund Tylney, the 
Master of the Revels, to press into her service, for 
her disport and amusement, not only all “ players 
of tragedies, comedies, and interludes,” but all “ play- 
makers;” and, upon refusal, to attach and commit 
them, without bail or mainprize, for any time the 
Master of the Revels might think proper. Of this 
most arbitrary commission we have had no previous 
notice ; and it is of the more importance, because, in 
the year following its date, the Queen selected a 
company of players of her own from the very parties 
thus compelled “to appear and recite their produc- 
tions” before the Master of the Revels. The two 
leaders of the Queen’s company were Robert Wilson 
and Richard Tarleton,—both of them famous come- 
dians, but especially the last, whose memory was 
long cherished by the people. Taverns adopted his 
picture as their sign, and tokens were struck, as 
locally current money, bearing his effigy. One of 
these numismatical curiosities has been handed down 
to our day; and it was exhibited to the Council, and 
a magnified engraving ordered to be made from it, 
as an illustration of the next volume of * The Shake- 





speare Society’s Papers.’ These ‘ Papers’ consist of 
articles relating to our old drama and stage, too short 
to form works of themselves, Another tavern-token, 
of the Black Dog of Newgate, which existed in 1598, 
was also shown; and as there was an old play, the 
scene of which must have been laid there, a similar 
order was made for engraving it. 

We made some remarks, last week, on that deci- 
sion of the Trustees of the British Museum in virtue 
of which no part of the Catalogue is to be given to 
the public until the whole is ready for press ; a deci- 
sion which, on the scale of progress hitherto observed, 
removes, as we showed, this greatly needed work 
beyond the views of the living generations, In case 
the Trustces should be induced hereafter to revise 
that decision, there is another subject on which we are 
anxious to offer a suggestion ;—and it has reference 
to the intended price of the Catalogue, Treasures 
like those collected in the Library of the British Mu- 
seum are not merely objects of national display—nor, 
like the wealth ofa miser, yielding their value in the 
mere consciousness of their possession. They are for 
use—to render, if adequately invested, incalculable 
interest. It is not, however, they to whom a well 
assorted catalogue of the library is most important 
who can best afford to pay for it an extravagant price. 
An “ extravagant price” is a term having relation as 
much to the means of the purchaser as to the value 
of the thing purchased ; and the sum intended to be 
put upon this Catalogue will, in spite of the desire 
to possess it, amount to an absolute prohibition in a 
very great number of the cases where its possession 
is of most importance. To the literary man in London, 
and still more so, to him in the provinces, the means 
of ascertaining what the National Collection affords 
calculated to assist his useful purposes should be at 
hand, without the waste of time incurred in the perhaps 
fruitless journey from his own study. The British 
Museum should have to be resorted to by those 
only who know beforehand that they will there find 
what repays the resort;—and the new Catalogue, 
or any part of it which we may be able to obtain, 
should therefore be within the student's reach at 
the price of paper and print. Some scheme 
might be proposed by which this popularity of dis- 
tribution might be combined with an accumulation of 
the fund applicable to the other items of cost, greater, 
we should think, than will be obtained by the impo- 
sition of an extreme price. Let it, for instance, be 
understood that every present subscriber of 5/. to the 
fund shall have an unlimited right, or a right within 
certain limits, to copies of the Catalogue at a price 
representing the value of each in paper and print. 
A great boon would be thus conferred on literature : 
but, that the literary man may have all the benefits 
of this Catalogue, it should not be merely alphabetical. 
More time will be Jost in turning over its voluminous 
pages by him who desires to learn if it contains any- 
thing suited to his especial purpose, than by a journey 
from the farthest province to secure the fruit of whose 
existence in the institution he is already aware. The 
student should be able to turn directly to the class 
which concerns him; and find, at one view, what aid 
there is for his studies in the Library of the Museum. 
A classed catalogue however, is beyond even our 
hopes:—though again we say that, for such a col- 
lection as this, and with such means as the Trustees 
can command, we see no good reason why it should 
be so. 

The daily papers announce the death of Mr, 
Barron Field, at Torquay, on the 11th inst., and in 
the sixtieth year of his age. Our readers will re- 
member his name as the editor of three of Heywood’s 
plays for the Shakespeare Society, and as the “ B.F., 
in the land of the Kangaroos” of the delightful Essays 
of Elia. Mr. Field was Chief Justice for several years 
in New South Wales,—and still more recently at Gib- 
raltar. While at the former place, he published the 
first volume of poems printed in that country; choos- 
ing his motto, with a little alteration, from old Bishop 

all:— 

I first adventure, follow me who list, 

And be the second Austral Harmonist. 
A second adventurer soon followed, with a kind of 
tournament motto of his own,— 

I, the second, take the Field, 

The next may something better yield; 
but nothing better, we are assured, has since been 
seen at Sydney than the little publication of the first 
adventurer, Mr. Field was of a firm and friendly 
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temperament. His mind was stored with anecdotes 
of Coleridge and Lamb. He knew them both from 
his very boyhood ; and his father and several of his 
friends were connected with Christ’s Hospital, when 
Coleridge was a Grecian and Lamb a Deputy-Gre- 
cian, under the Spartan discipline of Boyer, the 
Busby of that school.__The same papers announce 
the death of Mr. Joseph Hawker, of the Herald’s 
College, Clarencieux King of Arms, and a Fellow 
of the Society of Arts,—in his 81st year. 

The fifth anniversary of the Birmingham Athenic 
Institute was held in that town on Tuesday last ; its 
president, Lord John Manners, in the chair. The 
motto of mens sana incorpore sano suggests what there 
is of peculiarity in the features of this institution. It 
is one of those numerous associations which, to the 
honour of the times, are springing up in England, 
for bringing the humble classes of society into 
companionship with the higher on the ground of 
intellectual recreation; this one further embodying 
the spirit that suggests places of invigorating exer- 
cise for the artisan,—moulding it, however, into the 
shape of that one of the Young England whims 
which aims at returning the people to the out- 
door games and sports of their ancestors, Young 
England has returns upon the past, however, which 
are more whimsical, more impracticable, and far less 
wholesome than this: though we doubt if the modern 
sons of labour have not found so large a fund of intel- 
ligent observation to be co-existent with their open- 
air recreations, as will prevent the whole nation from 
even going back to cricket and bowls. Be that as it 
may, there was nothing in Lord George Manners’s 
speech, on the occasion, but what did him honour, 
—as expressing sound and hearty views, and par- 
taking in no absurd or unpleasant sense of the pecu- 
liarities of the School. His Lordship, it appears, 
had even made the heavy sacrifice of absenting him- 
self from that day’s hunt, for the sake of the Athenic 
body ; a sacrifice for which, in our opinion, they 
expressed a great deal too much gratitude and con- 
descended to far too humble praise. They can have 
no great estimate of the value of those principles 
which their Association is meant to represent, nor 
of the noble lord’s earnestness of acquiescence, when 
they measure the one and the other by a day's absti- 
nence from hunting. Weadvise the tradesmen and 
artisans of Birmingham to be content without the 
association of the great, unless they can have it at a 
less price than that of sycophancy—a costly payment 
for a poor man ; to fraternize only where they can 
stand erect,_remembering that to talk to a man 
taller than themselves the natural attitude is not 
that of stooping, but looking up ;—and to refuse that 
spirit of lowly subservience on the one hand and aris- 
tocratic assumption on the other, which mingled 
largely in the formal amenities and conceded sports 
of that Old England time that Young England seeks 
to revive. 

A meeting of the Committee for managing the 
Hood Fund was held, last week, at the residence of 
Mr. David Salomons, the Treasurer,—for the purpose 
of auditing the accounts. It appears that a sum of 
1,000/. has been invested, on behalf of the family, in 
the public funds; and there remains a further sum 
of 200/. to invest. It has been proposed to erect a 
monument over the grave of Hood, in the cemetery 
of Kensal Green, at a cost not exceeding 50/.; and 
ten guineas were subscribed towards the object by 
the members of the Committee. 


On Wednesday last, the Royal Society of Musi- 


a 


cians celebrated their 108th anniversary at the Free- 
att 


masons’ Tavern. There was an 
of musical professors and amateurs of distinction ; 
and the subscriptions amounted to upwards of 7004. 


Positively, the Papal government has a more anx- 
ious regard for the necks and morals of our English 
fashionablesthan seems reasonable—since it estimates 
them at a higher value than the owners themselves. 
This over-appraisement of the former, our readers 
know, has already had its practical inconvenience 
to the gay heretics. It will be remembered that 
the Pope’s prohibition against their being endangered, 
in the horse racings and huntings of the Campagna, 
nearly led to an emigration a year ago, [see Ath. No. 
898]; and was only withdrawn on the very impor- 
tant consideration of the large revenues which would 
have followed the emigrants. Encouraged by the 





power which they had, on that occasion, discovered 
to reside in such a threat, our gallant Nimrods have 
now gone the further length of risking their souls as 
well as their necks; and, warned by the danger of 
prohibition, His Holiness has made a curious com- 
promise with his conscience—abandoning the necks 
to the discretion of their wearers, but taking the 
souls under his own. For some time past, the chase 
of the wild boar has been the passion of the English 
and Germans resident at Rome; but it is added that 
the huntings of the morning are succeeded by nights 
of play, and, worse still, by luxurious repasts, where 
wine flows in rivers, and among whose guests are 
many of those young, and more graceful than moral, 
females, called by the antiphrasis of the place Stoi- 
ciennes. "Thereupon, the police of His Holiness has 
issued an order, attaching a priest to every hunting- 
party ; with directions to follow its members every 
where, for the cure of their morals. Each morning, 
he is to say mass in a neighbouring church ; which 
the Protestant [!] huntsmen are bound to attend; 
and he is to have the place of honour at all their 
feasts, from which he is to see that women are scru- 
pulously excluded. If this be true, the Pope has 
taken nearly as effectual a means of laying the wild 
spirits of the Campagna as when he shut it up against 
them altogether ;—and this appears the less prudent, 
in view of his financial leanings, inasmuch as we 
think we see an opening for these rough riders else- 
where, which may teach him too late that he has 
made a grievous miscalculation as to the price of indul- 
gences. By allaccounts, they spend money enough in 
Rome to purchase the right to every sin in the Deca- 
logue, according to the most extravagant estimate of 
the most extravagant of his predecessors. We find it 
stated elsewhere, that a colony of gay spirits, like him- 
self, is likely to spring up within sound of the hunting- 
horn of thenoble owner of the Croix-de-Gardy, and his 
right-hand man, that tamer of “steaple-chase horses,” 
known to the people of Cannesas M, Leorder. A rich 
Englishman is said to have purchased a large pro- 
perty in that neighbourhood, for the purpose of 
erecting villas “destined for noble lords’—and a 
Protestant church ; at which we should feel no sur- 
prise at all to hear of Lord Brougham himself offi- 
ciating, in the character of Anti-Pope since he cannot 
be Pope, before he rides forth with his companions to 
the hunting-field. Here, as our readers know, that 
merry old man already hunts the wild boar and the 
wolf with Sir O’Gerty, Sir Dunstan Lower, and Sir 
Edward Bile ;—does the Gothic in the Croizx-de- 
Gardy, and the classic in the Lake, across which he 
swims, like another Leander, to dine with the Hero 
of the steaple-chase: and if the Pope do not look to 
it in time, the sound of the lawyer’s bugle may carry 
a summons, of which His Holiness will have to pay 
the heavy cost, to those kindred spirits the fashion- 
able and priest-ridden riders of the Campagna, 





The EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 
Surro.k-STREET, PALL-MALL East, is NOW OPEN, Daily from 
9 a.m. till dusk.—Admittance, 1s, EDWARD HASSELL, Sec. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
The FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION WILL OPEN, 
at their Gallery, 5, PALL MALL East, MONDAY, April 27. Open 


from 9 till dusk.—Ad 1s.; 6d. 
J. W. WRIGHT, Sec. 








EASTER HOLIDAYS. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a highly interesting exhibition, 
representing the CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG (formerly 
the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) under the various 
aspects Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Evening; and the 
exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, 
as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so uni- 
versally admired. Both pictures are painted by the Jate Chevalier 
Renoux. Open from 10 till 5. Admittance to view both Pictures 
—Saloon, ls, ; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS. 
Novelties of extreme interest and information at the 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

Scenes in the OREGON TERRITORY form a part of an entirely 
NEW SERIES of DISSOLVING VIEWS. Portraits of the most 
distinguished Men in the SIKH GOVERNMENT and ARMY of 
LAHORE, magnified by the OPAQUE MICROSCOPE; 
traits of Sir H. Hardinge and Sir Robert and Lady Sale.—The 
SIOSCOPE and CHROMATROPE, with new and beautiful variations. 
The most interesting of the Novelties at work are MACINTOSH’S 
ROTARY ENGINE, COLEMAN’S PATENT LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINE for ding and d ding Inclined Planes. Farrell’s 
ARCHIMEDIAN RAILWAY, and ENVELOPE CUTTING 
MACHINE, WOOD’S PATENT STEAM-ENGINE 
GOVERNOR, and the ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY.—Experiments 
with the DIVING BELL and DIVER. LECTURES on CHE- 
MISTRY and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, with brilliant experi- 
ments.—Admission, 1s., Schools, Half-price. A brief description of 
the Oregon Territory, from Notes by a Nine Years’ Resident, pre- 
sented to the Visitors. 














CAPR. 18 
—=== 
Under the Patronage of the Queen, and visited a 


by upwards of 12,000 persons, the last wee 
GENERAL TOM THUMB’S Farewell Levee: 

HALL.—All tickets that have been issued will be rece ra 
standing their dates. The little General appears in all the cost — 
performances in which he had the distinguished honour of maul 
three times before Her Majesty and before all the principal 
Europe. Hours from half-past 12 to 2, half-past 3 to 5, and hoe 
7 to 9 o’clock.—Admission, 1s. ; Children, hal.-price. After rid 
he appears at the Lyceum Theatre. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 

Asiatic Socrety.—March 21.—The Earl of 
Auckland, in the chair—Dr. Royle communicate 
some extracts of a letter from Dr. Wight, dated 
21st January last, relative to the progress which the 
cultivation of cotton is making in India, and shoyi 
a degree of success and magnitude of produce fa 
exceeding what had been expected. He stated that 
30,000 1b, have been already gathered; and that 
“one field, of which regular accounts are kept, 
has already yielded 700 lb. per acre, and is not 
half done yet.” In another extract he stro 
recommends the English merchant to purchase inthe 
local markets, through European agents; and tobe 
on his guard against the universal native practice of 
mixing the cottons of different qualities and prices, 
by which no first-rate cotton ever reaches Europe 
from India. Dr. Wight concludes with the expres 
sion of his expectation that the American cotton 
will soon be extensively cultivated in India. 

The President communicated a paper on the 
Geography of the Panjab, by Sir Claude Wade; being 
the result of observations made during a residence 
of many years in the north-west province of India, 
in a high official station. Many modern accounts of 
that part of the East, to which recent events have 
given so great an importance, will have necessarily 
deprived this geographical sketch of some of its value; 
but as a comprehensive, though succinct, résumé of all 
the information within the reach of an acute observer, 
the paper was found to be of great interest. The 
subject is already too closely compressed to admit of 
further abridgment ; but we may select some points 
for extraction. “The small but deep lake of Rawalsir, 
seven coss from Sookait, is connected with a natural 
curiosity which Sir Claude Wade thinks worthy of 
investigation. It is said to contain seven floating 
islands, which are the objects of a sort of worship to 
Hindu pilgrims. These votaries proceed to the 
shores of the lake,—address the islands,—and present 
their offerings ; upon which, it is stated, the islands 
approach the shore, receive the offerings upon theit 
surface, and then retire. As this tale is invariably 
accredited among the natives, it is not improbable 
that artificial means are taken to cause the islandsto 
traverse the yielding surface. A more obvious natural 
curiosity is the site of the temple of Jwalamukhi, 
near the spot where the Beah enters the plains, The 
site is said to be a bed of sulphur, which in several 
places emits flames like those of a lamp. Hindus 
from all parts of the country resort to the spot to pay 
their adoration, more especially at the feasts of Hull 
and Dasahara,—as the temple is one of their most 
celebrated places of pilgrimage. Among the hills in 
the neighbourhood are two pools especially dedicated 
to the discovery of witchcraft. All suspected witches 
are brought to these pools, where mill-stones are 
about their necks, and they are then thrown head- 
long into the water: if they sink, it is of course con- 
cluded that they have no claims to witchcraft. The 
practice is very similar to that of our ancestors, witht 
addition of the mill-stones,—which we should think 
likely to decide against the admission of any cand 
date to the dangerous honour of supernatural know- 
ledge. The writer, reviewing the noble river system 
which intersects the Panjab, expresses his astonish 
ment that a country possessing means of navigation 
superior to those of most regions of the globe, should 
make so little use of their advantage. The only boats 
used in the Panjab are those employed in rey | 
goods and passengers from one side to the other 
the many streams with which the country is fav 
In a very few cases boats convey pilgrims down t 
rivers on their way to Mecca; and occasionally bring 
salt from the mines to towns on the shores; but thew 
instances are so few as to be scarcely worth — 
ing. It is probable that this is due to the peeuliat 
character of the race which now governs the country; 
as a considerable commerce is said to have been ca 
ried on formerly between Tatta, Multan,and Lahoreby 
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‘ao toi Ravee. The paper contains also an 
the Indo ice of the artifical islands in the lakes 
f Cashmere ; details the modes } of working the 
as of lead, copper, iron and antimony, which are 
found in the northern parts ; and contains a descri p- 
tion of the immense and celebrated salt mines, which 
afford alarge revenue to the government and a source 
of employment and profit to a very numerous body 
ofthe people. The paper concluded with an aceount 


of the trees, fruits, flowers, and other vegetable pro- 
ductions of the country. 


Ixsrrrution or Civit, Encineers.—4pril 7.— 
Sir John Rennie, President, in the chair.—The con- 
versation upon the Estuary of the River Severn being 
renewed, led to a discussion on the River Clyde, and 
the capability for improvements of that river, which 
gill be continued at the next meeting. 

The paper read was a notice by Mr. G. Buchanan, 
explanatory of a plan and sections of the Midlothian 
Coal Fields. The coal field treated of is that by 
ghich the City of Edinburgh has long been sup- 
plied; and it was stated to be still very far from 
exhausted, but that a very large portion of the coal 
yams were rendered useless on account of the vast 
yolume of water which, percolating through the old 
workings, pervaded the freestone strata above the 
coal,and poured down in such quantities, that the 
pumping engines were barely sufficient to keep open 
the present workings; it therefore became the object 
of the proprietors to obtain an extensive system of 
drainage throughout the-coal field. Mr. Buddle, of 
Newcastle, was requested to draw up a report on the 
subject, from which it appeared that the great diffi- 
culty to be encountered arose from the circumstance, 
that an open water-communication existed throughout 
the district, and a pumping engine placed in any 
one spot would draw the water from every part around, 
which would render it an operation involving great 
labour and expense, and which ought to be borne 
equally by all the mine proprietors. The paper then 
described the situation of the great dyke by which the 
coal was intersected, and thrown 80 fathoms upwards; 
thenorth-east boundary, where the seams are standing 
on edge; and then gave the different seams of coal 
and their qualities. 

At the monthly ballot for Members, the following 
candidates were elected:_W. Froude, J. Taylor, 
Jun, and E. Woods, as Members:—C. Frodsham, 
J. B. Huntington, and the Rev. S. J. Rigaud, as 
Associates. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
. British Architects, 8, P.M. 
Statistical Society, 8. 
Horticultural Society, 3. 
Linnean Society, 8. 


Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ On the Combustion of Fuel under Steam- 
Boilers, with a Description of Bodmer’s Fire Grate,’ by 


.G, mer. 
Geological Society, half-past 8. 
Royal Society, half-past 8. 
Society of Antiquaries, 2.—Anniversary. 
Royal Society of Literature, 3.--Anniversary. 

— Numismatic Society, 7. 

. Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Prof. Solly ‘On the Principles 
and Practice of Agricultural Chemistry.’ 





PINE ARTS 


THE ART-UNION AND THE ATHEN UM. 
_ As the Art-Union of London has now brought 
itelf and its affairs to a dead lock, it seems a fitting 
moment for a few words which may retrace the his- 
tory and principle of its errors ; showing, at the same 
time, how the comment of the Atheneum which has 
attended those errors in the way of warning from the 
frst, after surviving angry denunciation and unge- 
hetous imputation, stands justified by the result. 
t is impossible to make this review without the 
tppearance of something like a boast. The steps 
‘gunst which we protested are so exactly those 
Yhich have now to be retraced—the faults which we 
cndemned have so duly borne the fruits which we 
ptedicted_and the principles we maintained, against 

Practice and in spite of abuse, are now returned 
‘ous, from almost every intelligent mind which has 
considered the subject, in language that sounds so 
like“ our own thunder”—that we can scarcely avoid 

semblance of a summing up in our proper 
hvour while we desire only to sum up in the interest 
the cause, But we are too conscious of our real 
Totives to shrink from what these suggest as useful, 
a apprehension of their being misunder- 





We take for granted, as a result of the inquiries 
which have recently been made into the subject of 
Art-Unions, and appearing on the face of the Parlia- 
mentary Report, that we have these two proposi- 
tions established :—such associations, constituted on 
sound principles, are calculated to be instruments of 
good ;—the Art-Union of London, as constituted, has 
been an instrument tending to evil. We believe, 
then, that we were amongst the first, if not the very 
first, to recommend the adoption of the Art-Union 
scheme into this country; and we even took certain 
steps extra-editorial to secure that object. “ But 
the unceasing labour of our life,” as we said, 
years since, [No. 450], “compelled us to devote our 
time and thoughts to other, and personally more 
urgent, matters; and, having sown the seed, to rest 
content in the hope that it had fallen on good 
soil, and would some day bear fruit.” Such fruit 
was not slow in appearing—and testifying to the 
goodness of its soil. Edinburgh, Manchester, and 
Liverpool severally translated the German plan 
which we had recommended; and in London a 
society sprang up, under the exertions of Mr. Do- 
minic Colnaghi, which struck the proper roots, and 
so gave the sure promise of a useful vitality. In 
this scheme, the personal gain was so subordinated 
to the encouragement of Art that it became an ele- 
ment of no offence—the agreeable incident, not the 
vitiating object. Out of all the funds subscribed in 
the cause, 10 per cent. was, in the first place, to be 
set apart, for the abstract and wholly unselfish service 
of Art; “tobe applied, under thedirection of the Com- 
mittee, in the purchase of works of British artists, to 
be presented to, and placed in some church, public 
building or institution,with the view of exciting public 
admiration and promoting the cultivation of the higher 
class of Art.” In that portion of the scheme which 
included self-reference, the personality was ennobled 
by the objects it promoted and the means adopted 
for securing them. The objects were, the support 
of the artist and the artistic education of the people, 
—and the means, therefore, did not assume that 
the people had that education, or that the artist 
could be served by lowering the standard of his Art 
down to their want of it. It was adopted asa sound 
elementary principle that, out of any large body of 
men combined for a useful purpose, a selected,— 
sifted—few would be likely to represent the highest 
power of the means for effecting it existing in 
the body at large—and so, have a tendency to 
lift the general mass up to the elevation of its 
own highest particular power. This were educa- 
tion,—even if it went no further: but in a mixed 
multitude, where those conditions existed in this 
absolute extreme, that the few had the necessary 
knowledge and the many had not, there could be 
little doubt, to earnest men, ‘who were to be the 
teachers and the controllers for the service of Art. 
Accordingly, the works which were to be distributed 
as prizes were to be selected by a competent Com- 
mittee ;—from which the artist, as a party interested, 
was to be expressly excluded. These, as the true 
principles of such an association,—the very condi- 
tions of its soundness,—had our hearty concurrence: 
and the Society which embodied them was going 
prosperously on, promising to be the powerful body 
which the Art-Union is now, with the added power 
of a reputation for good achieved,-when the axe 
was laid to it, from without. 

With the Society for the Encouragement of British 
Art already on the ground, no other was, of course, 
needed—or could have justified its separate inter- 
ference with the objects contemplated, except on the 
ground of some different principle to be adopted for 
their attainment. Accordingly, the Art-Union took 
the ground by rejecting all the guarantees insisted 
on by us then, and admitted on all hands now, to 
be essential to the wholesome working of these Asso- 
ciations. The abstract provision for high Art was 
withdrawn—practically at least, and as a condition 
of the scheme; and in its distribution-portion the 
appeal was removed from the ground of Art-educa- 
tion and support,—and made to vanity and cupidity. 
The argument for this was, that there is a greatly 
larger class who can be so addressed than that on 
which the existing Society operated—_Numbers were 
to be won, who could not be won, by the higher 
motive—inveigled into the support of Art by an 
appeal to their passions. Money was to be given 





to the prize-holder, instead of Art, with which he 
might buy his guess at Art,—if he did not evade the 
purchase altogether ; and the artist was placed upon 
the Council, anything to the contrary thereof declared 
notwithstanding. The lottery-element of these 
schemes, which in the former one was a mere instru- 
ment, came out here as a principle. Used by the 
one only as machinery to distribute, it was presented 
by the other as a temptation to subscribe ; and, while 
the first may have been legally within reach of the 
penalties against gambling, the second thus came 
morally within the spirit and all the terms of their 
condemnation, 

A suspicion of the unsoundness of their prin- 
ciples continually occurred to the new projectors; 
but, all through the evidence of their exponent Mr. 
Godwin, is openly made to yield to what they deem 
the better argument of—a multitude of members. 
Now, as there is no doubt whatever of the excel- 
lence of these gentlemen’s intentions, it is wonderful 
in what a cloud of fallacies they had involved them- 
selves. If our view of the matter be sound, the in- 
creased numbers, as they use them, are an increased 
evil. The larger the means of action possessed by a 
society which acts injuriously, the larger the injury 
—by a very simple proposition. A distinction appears 
to be made by many of the witnesses who were exa- 
mined before the Parliamentary Committee between 
Artists and Art: it d to pposed that the 
artist could be served separately from his art,—or 
rather, that Art is served if the artist be so. In the 
latter form, the proposition is true, if rightly under- 
stood. Art is served by a service which is for the 
ultimate good of the artist—but not necessarily by 
giving him a commission. But if this were other- 
wise,—if the artist could be served at the expense of 
his Art,—why should he? When men talk of serv- 
ing the artist, we presume it is for the sake of his 
Art—otherwise we know not what claim he has 
personally to our active interference more than the 
dustman. Well, then, supposing ¢hat only can be 
for the final good of the artist which is for the pre- 
sent advancement of his art, what is done for either 
in this Art-Union scheme? How, for instance, is 
an association to raise the level of Art which operates 
always below its higher levels? While giving com. 
missions to a large body of artists, if it can act only 
upon the interests of the mediocre amongst them, 
then, so far as its influence goes, it gives a premium 
to mediocrity—and this premium enlarges with the 
enlargement of its funds, The more extended is 
the influence—the wider the agency brought to 
bear on Art—the more important to Art it is 
that that agency should be kept wholesome and 
elevating. Any increase of the agent obtained by 
lowering the standard—which is what this asso- 
ciation confessedly does—is not to be counted as 
again. To the moral mischief add the logical ab- 
surdity. The Council say, they allow the prizeholder 
to select his own pictures, though satisfied of his un- 
fitness to do so, because it is that particular feature 
of the scheme which fills their subscription-lists :— 
that is, they desire to elevate Art by means of the 
public ; but the public will aid them in that design 
only in such away as must defeat it :—that is, again, 
the public will assist in elevating Art, on condi- 
tion that they may be allowed to keep it down! 
Mr. Godwin, the honorary secretary to the Society, 
in beating about for an argument in favour of the 
uninstructed selection of the prizeholder, came upon 
a delicious fallacy of hisown. We consider, he says, 
“that a man who selects a picture, by the selection 
of that picture is induced to take an interest in the 
subject, * * and if persons shouid in some instances 
choose inferior pictures to those which would have 
been obtained for them, that is an evil which will 
cure itself. It is speedily pointed out to a man by 
his friends; and if he does not improve this year he 
will the next,—and so the public generally become 
in some degree educated.” Now, not to mention 
that the honorary secretary here abandons one of his 
objects for the sake of the other—to say nothing of 
the injury allowed to be done to Art, while Mr. God- 
win’s scholar is practising—and, without instituting 
any comparison between the efficacy of this mode of 
instruction and that which seeks the guidance of 
the instructor,—our readers will see that the former 
has the trifling defect of supposing that the same for- 
tunate persons are to get the prizes every year! 
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—On this subject of numbers, as affected by the 
question of picture-selecting, Mr. Uwins, R.A., is 
particularly clear and emphatic. Admitting that 
there would be a present loss of subscribers by the 
better system, he adds:—“ But it appears to me 
that the smaller sum, if it were expended in the way 
I have suggested, would be productive of infinitely 
more good to the Arts than the expenditure of a 
large sum in things that will never have any esti- 
mation with the world.” Even that immediate loss 
of amount, however, he believes may be recovered 


—though he would not reckon it as a loss, if it | 


cannot. —* Is it not,” he is asked, “ one of the 
objects of Art-Unions to diffuse the knowledge and 
appreciation of Art; and must not that, in a great 
degree, depend on the increased amount of subscrip- 
tions?” 
much more effectively done even by a less amount 
of subscriptions; because if works of a high character 
should be circulated among the people, those works 
would diffuse good taste in Art, and in that way 
much more money would come to be spent, and 
more thinking would be arrived at on the subject of 
Art than ever could come from a lower motive :”"— 
and again, “I believe that if the system were altered, 
the immediate effect would be reducing the number 
of subscribers; but immediately the new system 
was brought into activity, and it was palpable to all 
what good it was doing, though the same class of 
subscribers would not be obtained, yet equal num- 
bers would be found of another description ;”—that 
is, we should exchange the gambler for the friend 
to Art. Despite its appearances of affluence, Mr. 
Uwins does not even believe that the present Art- 
Union has the principle of long life. “ It is so very 
uncertain,” he says, “ the plan is so very fragile in its 
constitution, and it is so low a system on which it is 
now conducted, that it might come to an end very 
suddenly and in the same way that it has risen.” 
Most of the artists examined,—save those only who 
spoke avowedly m the trade interests,—and the com- 
mittee who report, take the same view of these fal- 
lacies; which we denounced from the first, and for 
denouncing which, when we stood alone, the threat 
of prosecution was experimented with against the 
paper. 

But we are not yet at the end of the fallacies in 
which this Society has involved itself, by the adop- 
tion of principles which it knew to be vicious, in the 
hope of extracting out of their popularity a gain to 
Art. The lottery-plan to which we have alluded 
became dangerous in their hands the moment they 
brought it down to the common field of gambling ; 
and by the time when they applied to the Legislature 
for an exemption from the penalties which they were 
to contend had never been imposed in contemplation 
of a case like theirs, they had brought themselves, 
as we have said, within the very spirit of the enact- 
ment,—and carried the proof which was to defeat 
their plea in their own hands, Really in earnest 
themselves, and not intending to arouse the gambling 
spirit, the Council do, nevertheless, by the whole 
arrangement of their scheme, and according to the un- 
conscious avowals of their honorary Secretary, address 
themselves to the love of gambling which exists in the 
community, and has been deliberately excluded at 
so many other doors, They awaken the corrupt pro- 
pensity which the law has endeavoured to lay asleep; 
and invite it to operate in the name of objects which, 
more than most others, to be worthily followed, 
demand the absence of the selfish and the instinct 
of the pure. In no view, however favourable, as 
to their influence, present or probable, in the 


education of the public taste for Art, can the 
increase or amount of the subscriptions be taken to 
represent the increase or amount of that educational 
result, while this notorious element is mixed up with 


the question. They claim, then, to stand before the 
law as an exception (which the first Society eminently 
was) by showing that they are within the rule!— 
Exceptions can never be allowed but where they are 
very clearly made out. It is dangerous, at any time, 
to tamper, by distinctions, with the certainty which 
should attend all moral decisions—to call that white 
for a purpose, which has been denounced as black in 
itself. All such exemptions from the penal operation 
of a condemned principle resemble too much the in- 
dulgences granted by the Catholic Church—the right 
given to commit an admitted sin for some particular 


“ That, I consider,’ he says, “* would be | 


consideration. And what, in the present instance, 
has this spirit of gambling done? While it has 
created an artificial demand (we are taking the evi- 
| dence elicited from Mr. Godwin himself) for an in- 
ferior class of pictures, which has raised them above 
their value and engaged a large body of artists in their 
| production,—it has not so much as educated a public 
| to sustain even this inferior production; so that the 
| moment the gaming impulse is withdrawn by the 
| interference of Parliament, there is reason to appre- 
| hend, as the Secretary himself avows, that the stimu- 
lus will fall away, while the mischief which it has 
generated willremain. The sum ofthe whole matter 
is, that while, by the operations of this Union, Art 
itself has been lowered, the artistic education of the 
people remains just where it was,—with this only 
and vicious exception—that an unwholesome spirit 
has been encouraged, which has demanded the inter- 
ference of the Legislature for its suppression. 

All these things we foresaw; and for their sake 
alone it was that we opposed ourselves to the Art- 
Union of London, when it came to replace the 
Society already existing with its sound constitutions 
and flourishing prospects. We gave them the same 
reasons for our opposition then, when these were 
prophecies, that we give them now when these have 
been fulfilled. In every step of their progress we 
warned them. We recommended to their adoption 
the same principles which a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee prescribes to them to-day. We warned them 
of the injury with which they threatened Art—and 
of the legal consequences which threatened them- 
selves. What is the issue—first as regards Art, and 
then as regards themselves? As regards Art—besides 
the positive influences for evil which they have exer- 
cised, we have the following negative results—as 
gathered from their own secretary. Established for 
the purpose of affording an encouragement “to all 
classes of artists and to all classes of Art,” have 
they, ask the Parliamentary Committee, done any- 
thing for sculpture ?—scarcely anything: there isa 
resolution in its favour, but which has not yet been 
acted on:—anything for architecture?—that never 
entered into their views:—anything for a special 
application of the arts of design to manufactures?_— 
it has been discussed, but no steps have been taken: 
—for lithography ?—no :—for wood-engraving?—no: 
—for aqua-fortis engraving and etching?—it has not 
been seriously considered :—for engraving in cameo? 
—no:— for medal and die engraving ?— no: — for 
seal cutting?—no:—for the higher branches of Art, 
even in painting ?—no! It is admitted, we repeat, by 
the Secretary himself, that none of all these things 
have yet been done; with a rapidly increasing fund, 
which has reached the powerful figure of 15,000/. or 
16,000/., and has been upwards of 12,0001. for each 
of the last three years:—while, in the only branches 
of Art which have received from them any consider- 
able encouragement, the value of that encouragement 
(and of the system by which it acts) is emphatically 
expressed in the circumstance that, while their engra- 
vings, sold at a guinea, are worth half-a-crown in the 
market, they have rarely found amongst their whole 
collection of purchased prizes a picture good enough to 
engrave from! Is it possible to pronounce a comment 
more significant on the system of selection, or the 
influence ofthe Union upon Art ?>—As regards them- 
selves,—they have brought things to such a pass that 
the large funds collected in the name of Art (which 
the former Society would have administered to most 
important ends,) are lying idle in their hands—the 
artists starving who have painted down to them, 
and so cannot find another purchaser since they 
are out of the market—the subscribers discon- 
tented: and when the whole body, having unwit- 
tingly subjected themselves to legal penalties, go 
to the Minister for relief, they are told that he 
dislikes their principle—that “he is not prepared to 
accept a power for the administration to do that 
which the law has declared that it would be illegal to 
do ;”—and the entire machinery of the Art Union, 
having run in the wrong direction, is brought suddenly 
to a stop! 

If we say that we rejoice at this consummation, it 
is for reasons far higher than the petty one of our 
own individual triumph. A revision of the scheme 
is now forced on the consideration of the Council, as 
the condition of its Parliamentary sanction ; and 
it is probable that the members of that body 








might even be inclined to revise it Ti | 
in view of the evidence which i 
and which may never have presented iteelf 
strongly to them before. Subject to a yarj . 
suggestions which the legislative committee Ay 
and whose adoption might go far to making a bo, 
like this a powerful patron of Art, the former a 
prepared to recommend the recognition of the hie 
as a legal body,—“ either by a declaratory Act de. 
ciding that they were not comprehended Within the 
purview of the Lottery Acts, or an Act giving 
as such, a legal and sanctioned existence,” On tech. 
nical grounds, the Committee prefer the latter. on 
moral ones, we prefer the former—as we prefer 4 
declaration of innocence to a sanctioning of Offence, 
The payment of the prizeman only in the coin of 
Art, and the selection by a committee, competent} 
endowed, of the works of Art to be distributed 
prizes, are laid down as imperative conditions of ay 
good to be done either to the cause of Art or the 
education of the people, and as erasing the wong 
features of the lottery scheme. The Comnitty 
enumerate the various plans which have been gb. 
mitted to them for carrying this principle into effect: 
“1. A Committee, to be composed of members of 
the Council, by election of the same, for the p 

of giving information and suggestions to such of the 
prizeholders as might think proper to consult then, 
but with no power to enforce their recommendation, 
—2. A Committee, similarly constituted, with power 
to select a limited number of paintings and othe 
objects of Art, to be distributed as prizes; but prizes 
also to be distributed in money, so as to retain, but 
to a smaller extent, the present practice of fre 
choice.—3, A Committee, to be constituted partly of 
members of the Council, and partly of artists and 
amateurs, appointed by the Government, with power 
to select and distribute by lot paintings and other 
objects of Art.—4. A Committee, exclusively elected 
by and from members of the Council, with power to 
select and distribute by lot paintings and other objects 
of Art, as prizes—_5. A Committee, composed and 
chosen as above, with power to select paintings and 
other objects of art for distribution as prizes, but with 
liberty to each prizeholder to select from this collec- 
tion, as they now do from the exhibitions at large, 
according to his taste.—6. A Committee, chosen 
from and by the Council, as in the Dublin and Edin- 
burgh Art-Union, with power to select paintingsand 
other objects of Art from specified exhibitions, for 
distribution as prizes.” 

Other plans, or modifications of these plans, suggest 
themselves; but it is not worth while to perplex the 
subject by adverting tothem. Of those enumerated 
by the Committee, No. 1. leaves the matter pretty 
nearly where it was; and No. 2. we should most 
certainly reject, as compounding with an error—at 
once condemning a principle and retaining it. No.). 
embodies the true principle; and, at the same time, 
leaves the prizeholder all the selection which i 
wholesome,—the order of selection to be, of cours, 
determined, like the prizes, by lot.—In every cax, 
the selecting committee should be sufficiently largeto 
prevent the chance of a monotony of class, and the 
selections sufficiently varied to meet the predilections 
of a multitude of subscribers.—The appropriation 
of a portion of their funds to the encouragement 
the highest Art, by the purchase or commissioning of 
great works of sculpture and painting, to be devoted 
to some one of several purposes, is the one other 
important condition. The rest we need not enume 
rate; they are rather details than principles,— 
suggested applications, well worthy of attention, o the 
conditions which are insisted on, more than absolute 
conditionsthemselves.—A body wielding funds to such 
an amount is a powerful body for good or evil to Att 
Their action cannot possibly be indifferent, nor con- 
fined to the mere relief it brings the artist. They 
are trustees, with a large responsibility to the publi 
and to Art—heavily answerable to their own tay, 
but far more so to posterity. They are in a position, 
as Mr. Uwins says, in some measure to exercise 
influence in England which the Government in France 
does, by its purchase of the best pictures, at 
annual exhibitions, forthe Luxembourg Gallery ; 
they have ample meansfor promoting the artsin many 
other ways. The subject is of great importance; @ 
any scheme which the Council shall, in this time ofits 
crisis, devise, on principles such as we have malt 
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od and now find echoed, shall have, not only our 
renee the hearty and zealous support of our 


“They can,”says the Report of the Parliamen- 


ttee, “ with the large influence already ac- 
wy Crom numbers and contributions, go far, not 
: to stimulate, but henceforth to correct and 
Tyect public taste. This is not to be achieved by a 
amount of money taken out of other channels, 
and thrown into what may too often be justly desig- 
nated the picture-market, nor by injudiciously sti- 
lating, and then as unwisely rewarding, inferior, 
parry ‘and ill-regulated talent, nor even by the 
benevolent rescue from distress of the meritorious 
and modest; but by a well-directed and well-sus- 
tained course of proceedings, carried on through a 
‘udicious organization and under well-secured regu- 
lutions, having the encouragement of Art in all 
grades, but especially of the highest in each, for its 
ultimate end and object.” 


Harpon'’s New Pictures.—Amongst the adver- 
tiements in The Times it was our ill-fortune to alight 
on the following :— 

Haydon’s new pictures are now open at the Egyptian- 
hall, up stairs to the right. Admission ls.; catalogues 6d- 
In these two magnificent pictures of the Burning of Rome 
by Nero and Banishment of Aristides, “‘the drawing is 

and characters most felicitous, and we hope the 
artist will reap the reward he merits,” says the Times, April 
6. “These are Haydon’s best works,” says the Herald,same 
day. N.B. Visitors are requested to go up into the gallery 
oftereom, in order to sce the full effect of the flame of the 
durning city. Neroaccused the Christians of this cruel act, 
covered hundreds of them with combustible materials, and 
tumt them for the amusement of the savage Romans.— 
(Se Tacitus.) Haydon has devoted 42 years to improve the 
taste of the people; and let every Briton who has pluck in his 
bosom and a shilling in his pocket crowd to his works during 
the Easter week. 
If this remarkable advertisement emanated from, 
or was sanctioned by, Mr. Haydon, it is quite obvious 
that,in the course of the forty-two years which he has 
devoted to improve the taste of the people, he has 
very much neglected his own. It must, however, be 
admitted, so far as this advertisement is proof, that 
Mr. Haydon’s taste is of a very popular character. 
itismuch the fashion to regard a shilling in a man’s 
pocket as essential to “ pluck” in his bosom; and 
toconfine the designation “ Briton” to a man who, 
in Easter week, has “a shilling in his pocket” with 
“pluck in his bosom,”——that is, with a firm deter- 
mination to spend it. With the impression of this 
advertisement, however, on our mind, our visit to 
the exhibition itself did not tend to remove the dis- 
tate which vulgar egotism is sure to create. Had 
the Aristides and the Nero been all that we were by 
this advertisement led to expect, still would our fore- 
ging remarks have been invested with the pungency 
Yhich sarcasm derives from truth. But what are 
they? Viewed as the productions of a man of un- 
doubted natural genius and of very lengthened ex- 
perience in Art, and viewed also in the point where 
tisown description places them,—as two of a series 
of paintings “ perpetually pressed on the authorities 
by letter and petition for thirty-six years,” as “ grand 
vorks illustrating the best government to regulate a 
tation without cramping its liberties,"—the mind 
df the spectator is compelled to look through the 
lens of Mr, Haydon’s own conceptions, and to mea- 
ure the grandeur of his scheme with the actual 
fulilment of the portion accomplished in these 
wk, In the former, we are amusingly assisted by 

‘ pmphlet or catalogue so descriptive, that no par- 

of his “intentions” can remain unnoticed. 

“Themoment taken in this picture is the moment 

the decree of the people, when Aristeides, and 
tis family, and household dog, are leaving the Pirzan 
“ae, This isthe instant taken. Aristeides is look- 
to heaven, and appealing to the gods ; on his left 
im leans his wife, with her newly-born infant, look- 
hg with apprehensive indignation at the mob, which 
“pra and pointing at her, Holding the belt of 

tobe, on the right, is his son Lysimachus, too 
young to comprehend completely the condition of his 
, but not so young as not to be aware there is 
‘snething to be alarmed at. Close to the right arm 
lth ides is a venerable archon of the Areopagus 
great hall of justice) reasoning and appealing to 
istocles on the gross injustice of the decision. 

as statesman and warrior, is standing, 

ued, on the step of a tomb by the road-side, and 


Y enjoying the fate of the man he feared. 


The archon looks as if he had a strong suspicion that 
Themistocles was at the bottom of the whole.” 
Such is a part of the long and minute description 
with which, in spite of his declamation against the 
explanations that must perforce accompany allegori- 
cal design, Mr. Haydon deems it necessary to explain 
his picture of fact. In this painting, neither the 
general composition, nor the working of the parts, 
points to the hand ofa great master. There is the 
wish for sublimity, without its attainment. The 
action of Aristides, of his wife and child, is well con- 
ceived; but the head of the ostracized Athenian is 
deficient in grandeur, appropriate character, and 
power of design. The left leg of the boy hasan unac- 
countable swelling on the inner side of the tibia; 
while the hands of the hero are small in their parts, 
though the legs of the same personage exhibit that 
power of drawing, and mere painting, which are the 
artist’s occasional characteristics, Let us take ex- 
ception against the want of a variety of salient and 
retiring parts in the composition,—the absence of 
rich glazing,—the needless vulgarity of the mob,— 
and particularly against the libel on Themistocles. 
Themistocles standing in that manner at the ba- 
nishment of Aristides! And this was designed for 
an assembly, where, if anywhere in the world, the 
union between innate dignity of thought and external 
action would immediately strike the mind, and point 
to the falsity of this representation! If we look for 
fine light and shade, dignified cast of drapery, taste- 
ful discrimination of character, or skilful arrange- 
ment of the parts of the story, we must own to an opi- 
nion utterly opposed to the commendation bestowed 
in the advertisement; and congratulate the succes- 
sive ministries who, for the last thirty-six years, 
have refused to carry out Mr. Haydon’s design. 
He who has been so severe a critic on others can 
never condemn the justice of which he has been the 
executioner, when her stern decrees are visited on 
himself; and when we look at his remarks, in this 
catalogue, on his competitors in the Westminster 
Hall Exhibitions, on the regulations of the Commis- 
sion, and on Mr. Eastlake’s conduct, we cannot but 
admire the, “pluck” that tempted him thus promi- 
nently to put forward his “ Nero,”"—whatever we may 
think of the taste which it displays. Judging from 
the paucity of attendance, we should think that, the 
Britons who have “ pluck in their bosoms” must have 
been stuck on the other horn of the dilemma! The 
“ Nero” is the worse of the two productions, Whereas 
the one does embody, in Mr. Haydon’s fashion, many 
well-chosen characteristics of the scene, this is distin- 
guished by nothing save a portico, a flame-lit sky, 
a few backs of guards, and the figure of Nero with 
his bunch of grapes and goblet of wine. We cannot 
find a word of sincere commendation for this painting, 
if we look at it, as we said before, in connexion 
with the high destiny wanted for it by the painter. 
As an exhibition picture, it might do tolerably well; 
as one of a “series of grand works,” sad indeed would 
be the fame of England if she had to rest on such a 
collection. Where could have been Mr. Haydon’s 
fancy? Where are the groups of the infuriate 
Romans? Where the persecuted Christians? Where 
even is the excited mania of the despotic tyrant ? 
The geometric backs of the Praetorian guard are 
not suggestive of the commotion of the city; while 
the Emperor rests his feet on the commonplace 
footstools, without a particle of the insane furor 
we have been taught to imagine he must have 
been possessed with at the moment. Here again, 
while the power of brush is manifest, the art is 
limited. Colour is absurd, without being supplied 
by grandeur of composition or sublimity of chiar- 
oscuro. Let Mr. Haydon write up for even Michael 
Angelo and Raffael, he will never make us prefer 
himself to Cornelius and Hess, unless, in decrying 
the medieval propensities of the latter, he can give 
us the more sterling qualities that distinguished the 
excellent objects of his admire..n. As a writer, 
Mr. Haydon has done good for Art ;—as an earnest, 
warm and constant propagator, in general society, 
of the higher feelings connected with Art, we acknow- 
ledge his claims to our thanks ;—as a powerful de- 
signer and original thinker we award him willing 
praise ;—but as a “ painter,’’ in the comprehensive 
sense of the term, we cannot agree with him that 
“ the artist of the works now exhibited to the public 





has been badly treated,” 





Paris, March. 

Ten thousand thanks to the gentlemen of the 
Stande (i. e. members of parliament) of Saxony ! 
They have voted a sum of money for a new Palace 
for the reception of their most royal collection of 
pictures. This is a European event. Everybody 
that has eyes to see, or a heart to feel, what is greatest 
in Art is interested in these miracles being housed, 
if not according to their deserts, at least safely, and 
in the manner the most advantageous to their beau- 
ties. You know my notions about picture-galleries, 
How earnestly is it to be wished that the three unap- 
proachable works of the Gallery, the Madonna Sis- 
tina, Holbein’s Madonna, and the ‘Christo della 
Moneta,’ should each have a room—a chapel—a 
shrine—a temple to itself; a place, in short, where 
the genius loci may reign sole and supreme; where 
the devotee may fill himself with the inspiration he 
seeks. I heard David, the sculptor, the other day, 
speak of Titian’s wondrous ‘Christ.’ “From the 
moment you look at that,” said he, “you accept it 
as the true image of the Son of God. That is Jesus; 
that, and no other.” The influence of such a pic- 
ture is not to be enjoyed, or even felt, amidst 
a crowd of other images, be they what they may. 
The two transcendant representations of the Virgin, 
in the same collection, are the result of a totally 
different set of emotions and conceptions in the 
minds of the artists, and can be felt and appreciated 
only by those in whom they awaken a corresponding 
set of emotions and conceptions. And how can this 
be, if they are seen together? Their character and 
attributes are fundamentally different ; each can only 
disturb the impression made by the other. But one 
need not preach these truths to Germans, to the 
more cultivated among whom they are familiar. No 
doubt, they will avoid theconfusion and Zersplitterung 
of effects and emotions, as much as circumstances 
will permit. 

I shall be vastly curious to see what the compara- 
tive poverty and insignificancy of Saxony will pro- 
duce in the way of a building to put by the side of 
the splendid product of the wealth and power of 
England which adorns Trafalgar Square. As weare 
gradually emancipating ourselves from the trammels 
of prejudice and the delusions of ill-understood in- 
terests, we may perhaps hope to see the sound and 
salutary doctrines which have conquered in our com- 
mercial legislation consistently and universally ap- 
plied. We may hope that protection of native Art 
may soon share the fate of protection of native in- 
dustry. Our artists are too enlightened and liberal 
to desire to retain a monopoly which is, after all, 
founded on the presumption that their works will not 
stand the test of competition. If they could have 
so little generous enthusiasm for progress as to desire 
it, we should have a right to apply to them the 
arguments which have been successfully used against 
the landlords, and to prefer to the supposed interests 
of a class the interests of a whole people. 

There is no more reason why we should have our 
souls starved for the benefit of a class than our bodies, 
And, in one respect, the privations imposed on us are 
more disastrous, since we are often condemned to pay 
high for intellectual food, not only inferior in quality, 
but enfeebling and deleterious in its effects. As to 
price, it is a question which may here well be waived, 
but, at least, let us determine “to have the best for 
our money,” even though we fetch it from Central 
Africa. The best, the only true encouragement to 
Art, is not the giving a monopoly to mediocrity, but 
the cultivating in the whole people a quick sense of 
excellence. And how is that to be done? By 
Schools of Art, Academies, and the like topical 
applications, only in so far as they extend the know- 
ledge of the great models to larger numbers, for 
they do not even profess to lay the groundwork of an 
zsthetical education. If that is laid anywhere it is 
at Eton and Westminster, or wherever Greek is best 
taught and Greece best understood. But the number 
of students in academies are as nothing compared to 
the whole people, whose taste and judgment must 
be formed by what is constantly accessible to them, 
and, indeed, forced upon their attention, Public 
buildings and their various decorations, statues in 
public places, streets, houses; these are the things 
which form the national taste, because they are 
always before our eyes: nor can academies, or even 
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the effect of the constant presence of bad models. 
What Athenian could have endured existence in Tra- 
falgar-square. All the comforts of the most com- 
fortable of clubhouses would never atone to him for 
the daily and hourly suffering inflicted by ugliness 
and disharmony. Till you can give your people a 
little of this xsthetical sensibility, it is nonsense to 
talk of encouraging Art ; and when you have given 
it, Art will want no factitious encouragement. But 
it is vain to expect it to co-exist with monstrosities, 
or even with mediocrities. 

The existence of talent, or even of genius, ina 
few individuals of a nation,is not enough. Out of a 
mass of cultivated, or, at least, of unperverted taste, 
genius and talent will spring up, here and there, im- 
bued of course with the universal sentiment, and 
gifted, over and above, with the peculiar aptitude for 
creation and execution. But out of a tasteless mass, 
whatever talent and genius may arise, will, of neces- 
sity be infected with the universal vulgarity. Why 
did Athens and, for a time, Italy, produce such irre- 
proachable models? Because the esthetic sentiment 
was diffused among the people by the constant pre- 
sence of Beauty. Then, as now, the mass were inca- 
pable of production, but whatever was produced bore 
a tinge of the universal culture. The rudest village 
architect or painter would not have imagined the 
things we are daily afflicted with,—for how should he 
come by the conception? The artistical superiority 
of Germany is, of course, of a more factitious and, 
consequently, a more partial and incomplete kind. 
It is the result of study, but of widely-diffused 
study. With us, and in France, clear and sound 
ideas on the province and aims of Art are nearly as 
rare in one class as in another. In Germany they 
are pretty generally shared by the educated classes. 
The defects in execution are to be traced to causes 
which it would not be difficult to explain. 

At any rate, the Germans have admirabie books 
on these subjects, and they are sufficiently read to 
give a tinge to the general literature and conversation 
of the country. One does not hear the slang of so- 
called connoisseurs,—men who talk of Art in the 
language and spirit of ‘ handworkers,” and of one 
department of Art as if it were wholly independent 
of others. To practise an art a man ought to be 
intimately acquainted with all its technical details ; 
to judge of Art requires totally different acquirements. 
These the artist ought, unquestionably, to have in a 
higher degree than other men ; but he will not have 
them except by some rare accident, where they are 
not regarded as the indispensable basis of all artistical 
education, whether executive or simply speculative. 
Now what is the course of reading recommended 
to our students in Art? The Academy distributes 
prizes of books, Is nothing to be found but the 
Lectures of Fuseli, Opie, and Barry? They were 
very eminent men in their way; and would have been 
much more so, if they had received the training 
which makes great artists. But how could they 
teach what they never learned? Even in the much 
admired lectures of Sir Joshua Reynolds one looks 
in vain for any of the broad or profound principles 
of Art to be found in such writers as Lessing. Were 
he now alive he would doubtless profit by their spe- 
culations ; but in his time the golden thread which 
binds together the arts,—the principles which govern 
them all, were not thought of. Nothing can be more 
empty and valueless than the descriptions of works of 
Art by the gentlemen of a polite taste who travelled 
over Europe before the French Revolution. The 
godless eighteenth century had neither the power 
nor the inclination to follow after Beauty in the 
starry track pointed out by Plato and Dante, and 
perceived with more or less of continuity and dis- 
tinctness, by her great interpreters of Greece and Italy, 
some of the more single-minded and devout among 
whom this perception was, without doubt, intuition. 
But such a condition of things could not last; and 
between the time of the naif, unconscious Art, 
inspired by Nature and Religion, and the period of 
profound analysis and philosophical contemplation, 
there must be an arid tract of dexterity and talent, 
with here and there an oasis of struggling genius, 

There is in Germany a mine of zsthetical criticism 
and speculation, and though this is sometimes fantas- 
tic and affected, sometimes pedantic and obscure, to 
those not familiar with the literature and philosophy 
of the country, it is always learned, large, and sugges- 





tive. Whether you agree or differ, you are made to 
reflect, and try works of Art by high standards. At 
at all events, be it what it may, it is the only litera- 
ture affording a course of xsthetic study ; though 
others offer separate works of great value. The 
works of Lessing, Winkelmann, Goethe, A. W. von 
Schlegel, Rumohr, W. von Humboldt, and others, 
would furnish ample and precious matter for such a 
course. 

Here, now, is one of those undertakings which 
justify the existence of such bodies as academies. It 
is hardly a matter for private speculation. It would 
require enormous labour and great discrimination. 
But surely it would be more becoming in bodies 
affecting to give a direction to the studies of aspir- 
ants, not to leave them for ever to grope their way 
along the arduous ascent, without a light to show 
either the point they start from or that to which 
they ought to tend. 

The use of such a corpus would be by no means 
confined to painters, or sculptors and architects ; 
musicians and poets might there find, not infallible 
rules or technical directions, but lofty and yet accu- 
rate views as to the scope of Art, and fine pieces of 
analysis and criticism on its productions. Nor would 
the effect of these in correcting and forming the 
judgment of the public be less important. 

This isa long digression from Trafalgar-square ; 
but, alas! to that we must return; for of all the 
offences to the judicious living and outrages to the 
mighty dead, there is the most désespérant. Once 
in an age, Heaven sends us a man of genius—a man 
of a wholly peculiar stamp. Such a man was Nelson. 
I have, as you know, small respect for, or sympathy 
with, warriors; but Nelson had a character com- 
pounded of all the fiery elements that ever the ima- 
gination of poet or romance-writer conceived. He 
is, indeed, the only man of modern times whose vir- 
tues and vices were mingled in those gigantic pro- 
portions that characterized the demi-gods and heroes 
of antiquity. There is scarcely a height or a depth 
of which human nature is capable that he did not at 
one time or other reach ; and for the two objects of 
his passionate and unceasing adoration, one may say 
that he was capable of a devotion incompatible with 
the reflections or the scruples of a wiser and juster 
man. With regard to the excesses of the nobler 
passion of his t heart, one must always recollect 
in what light his England must have appeared to him. 
He felt that he had to watch over her very existence ; 
and, indeed, what man, woman, or child, did not 
feel safe and tranquil, because Nelson kept the sea ? 
No man ever stood in such a relation to such a 
country ; and, considering his fervid temperament, 
it is no wonder that he thought of nothing but how 
best to defend that “gem set in the silver sea,” en- 
trusted to his keeping. His weaknesses were as 
remarkable as his gifts and qualities, and his life was 
aromance. Nelson is, and will remain, one of the 
great heroic figures of the world,—totally unlike and 
apart from the numerous successful drillers and 
fighters who are vulgarly called heroes, 

Such was the man whom we wanted to honour, 
and whose memory and image we were to transmit 
to aur posterity. Is it not natural to ask this intre- 
pid and tender heart,—the abode and the slave of 
passion,—this far-reaching, erring instinct, in what 
outward form did it lodge? How did the man look 
beneath the shadow of whose flaming sword our 
fathers slept? Surely this is what posterity is inter- 
ested in knowing. Well, we may safely affirm, that 
never was the great tragic stamp set by nature on a face 
more clearly than on this. The wondrous bust of 
Alexander the Great, in the Louvre, is, indeed, pro- 
foundly affecting ; but even that, with all its beauty 
and ali its god-like and graceful melancholy, is less 
so than the pale, uncomely face of Nelson. If the 
one has the harmonious and divine beauty of the 
Greek tragedy, the other is Shakspearian, human : 
it includes all the greatness and all the littleness of 
our nature, and therefore it excites all our sym- 
pathies. 

Surely it would not have been too much to expect 
that England—England which he loved with such 
passionate devotion—would have searched the earth 
for some one who could have placed before us, and 
before our children, the likeness of this man, with 
whatever perfection modern Art has attained to ; or 
that rewards, large enough to provoke the competi- 





tion of all the ablest sculptors, should hace 
freely held out to all a 

e might thus, at least, have had ‘ 
satisfactory as Rauch’s statue of Frederie ment’ 
—another singular and most significant figure; 
posterity will desire to know and to study, lth 
I have mentioned that statue to you before. or 
one of the most successful attempts at rend ? 
visible the essential characteristics, moral odat 
sical, of a great man (the entire individual, in than) 
that I ever saw. In this case genius has given to, 
figure, absolutely devoid of physical beauty " 
or grandeur, and a dress neither consecrated be 
dition nor by fashion (indeed almost grotesque) dig 
nity, elevation, resistless authority. There, 3 the 
very place where his eye and gesture were ompj 
tent, will he continue to look command as lars 
the marble lasts. 

It is not very likely that a German—a Prosig 
—even were he Rauch, could ever arrive at unde. 
standing, or, consequently, seeing Nelson, as he hy 
seen Frederic. But it was worth the trial; 
could for once have afforded to for experi 

What do we do? Build up adm anna 
that miserable resource of the idealess—a tall colum, 
(standing on tiptoe, too, so as to shock and alan 
the eye), whose only merit is, that it places th 
statue upon it out of sight. 

The French are more courageous. They dong 
build pedestals hundreds of feet high for their ba 
statues, The friends of the poor Duke of Orlay 
would really serve his memory if they would sh 
scribe for a column upon which to hoist the staty 
of him lately erected. 

But there is no use in venting one’s ill-humourg 
particular exemplifications of a bad system. Ther 
is no use in making wry faces every year at the fruit 
of a tree which we know to be worthless. An enw 
mous advance has already been made in Englant 
The prospects of Art are encouraging. The people 
are allowed access to great models. It only remaiy 
to be intolerant of bad; intolerant of all mediocrity, 
—above all, mediocrity of conception. The evil ¢ 
going without works of Art is nothing, compared 
the evil of training the public eye to tolerate inferior 
ones. The aim of Art is Perfection—that perfection 
which reality never affords us, and after which the 
soul aspires with ceaseless longing. Let us keepin 
mind this, its high vocation. Let us never ceaselo 
demand of it that it should reveal to us some glimpss 
of that Beauty, 

Che solo il suo Fattor tutta la goda, 





DECORATION OF THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMESL 

The evidence on this subject, given by Mr. Eat 
lake before the Art-Union Committee, is worths 
moment's consideration. 

“Ts the selection of artists for the New Housed 
Parliament final ?—The Commissioners do not bird 
themselves to employ them finally. 

“Do you think that those artists who are now ® 
lected are all of them fit to decorate such building 
as the two Houses of Parliament ?—They are fil # 
make experiments for the purpose, and that is al 
they are as yet invited to do. 

“ Doyou think they will be ableto do it ultimately? 
—I have no doubt of it. : 

* You would have no objection to their making experr 
ments upon the building itself; you would not suppas 
that, because the fresco was put upon the building 
therefore the fresco should continue there ?—Not 
cessarily ; it was not the case in Rome. The works 
the earlier masters were effaced to make way for others; 
but the earlier works were the best of the time whts 
they were done.” 

If our readers will read the last Report of the Fit 
Arts Commission by the light which this evident 
throws upon it, they will be somewhat surprised 
that portion which is personal to certain artists. Thus 
it would appear that Mr. Dyce only is fit to decors 
such buildings as the two Houses of Parliamatt; 
while Mr. Cope, Mr. Herbert, Mr. Horsley, and others 
are fit only “to make experiments,” and “that # 
all they are as yet invited to do.” The secretary ® 
the Fine Arts Commission has not a doubt that the 
six artists who were selected in 184+ will ul 
be able to decorate the Houses of Parliament; a 
present, as their performances are creditable, “o 
sidering the circumstances,” they may make exp 
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wall this may be true, and perhaps is 
tae truth, if known on the 22nd of July, 
oo on which day Mr. Eastlake gave this important 
alg ought to have been acted on thencefor- 
yard. The gentlemen then selected for their fitness 
make experiments, and under a conviction that 
re y were not fit to make anything else, should have 
von A told what estimate was formed of them, of their 
wers, and of the results which the exercise of those 
wers might lead to. Apart from this, it seems 
odd that, if such views were entertained by the Com. 
mission, some better and more practical method of 
making experiments was not then, at least, devised. 
We have more than once suggested that ex periments 
only ought to be made at first, and that spaces in 
situations, Which might be trifled with, ought to be 
given up to certain artists to practise on. _Why 
some such arrangement was not made, it is difficult 
to understand; especially as the secretary does not 
wu that, because the fresco has been put upon 
the buildings, it will necessarily continue there. For 
our own part, we hope that the decoration of the 
Houses of Parliament will proceed slowly, so that 
ample space shall be left whereon to record the powers 
of arising generation of artists ; but, at the same 
time, we trust that the building will contain monu- 
ments of the skill and genius of living artists—not 
ofa living artist merely—and that earlier works will 
not be effaced to make way for others, For this 
reason, we enter our protest against experiments with 
the buildings themselves,—against all “ practising.” 
let experiments be made, by all means; over and 
over again let them be made ;—but elsewhere than 
in that building which should only contain the results 
of matured skill, Above all, we trust that the Com- 
nission will not choose so hastily, or so unwisely, as 
to be under the necessity of effacing even experi- 
nents, to say nothing of works executed by persons 
deemed fit to decorate. 

Fixe Art Gosstr.—It is only because we gave a 
pledge, some years ago, that we would suffer no anni- 
versary to pass without recording our protest against 
the consignment of our works of native sculpture to 
theden which the Academy has provided for them in 
its exhibition-rooms, that we return at allto the subject 
now, before the Exhibition opens ;—desirous, at once, 
to redeem our pledge, and prevent its interfering 
vith us at a time when our attention will be wanted 
for the consideration of such works of the class as 
our sculptors can still be induced to submit to con- 
ditions so unfavourable. We have already said all 
on the subject that it can be useful for us to say, 
vithout support in the proper quarters. The ques- 
tion, though one of general interest to Art, is of more 
immediate interest to others than ourselves; and, 
doing our part, as we have very zealously done, we 
havea right to look for a reinforcement to our efforts 
from those whom it most directly concerns. Since 
ve last wrote on the subject, there has been an acces- 
tin to the sculpture interest—if such a division of 
interests can be understood amongst the represen- 
tatives of Art—in the Academical body: and it may 
behoped that they will ultimately be strong enough 
enforce their claims to a fair share of such accom- 
modation as the nation provides for the whole. But 
they must use the strength they have in their own 
cause—and for the interests committed to their espe- 
tal keeping; and such help as we can give them 
ull at no time be wanting. 

The chisel of Mr. Mac Dowall, the new Sculptor- 
Acdemician, has been engaged in the production of 
the national statue in marble of the late Lord Ex- 
Douth, about to be erected in the Great Hall of 

wich Hospital, pursuant to the Parliamentary 
‘ote, The likeness has been sought from Sir Thomas 
Lawrence's portrait of the illustrious admiral, col- 
hited with a bust by Thorwaldsen: but as the work 
vil form a part of the coming Exhibition at the 
Royal Academy, we will reserve what we have to say 
© the subject for that occasion. 
f the three premiums proposed, last year, by the 
Committee of the Art-Union for the encouragement 

sem-engraving in England, the first two, of 60/. 
wi 30l. respectively, have been awarded to the 
‘wo daughters of Mr. Pistrucci, the medallist to the 

t. The subject given was a copy, in stone of at 
two strata, of the bronze head of Minerva 
*wked@ in the British Museum, The award in 





the second case has been rendered nugatory, however, 
by the subsequent discovery that the young lady in 
whose favour it was made was born in Rome ; which 
has been held to withdraw her from the conditions 
of a competition limited exclusively to British-born 
artists. The lady’s disqualification seems to us to arise 
out of the letter, rather than the spirit, of the limita- 
tion ; but, in any case, the credit of the award re- 
mains to the hereditary talent of the family. 

Our correspondentat Naples mentions, incidentally, 
in a letter dated the 27th of March—* Mr. Read, of 
Salisbury, whose admirable etchings were some time 
since so heartily commended in the dtheneum, has 
just arrived here from Sicily; of which he made the 
tour, and where he resided some time, at Belmonti, 
near Palermo. He is now at Vico, delighted beyond 
his enthusiastic expectations with the beauty of 
the land he has visited; has a portfolio filled with 
sketches and studies, for which, I trust, England will 
be all the richer.” 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 


On FRIDAY, April 24,'1846, will be performed BELSHAZZAR’S 
FEAST, a Sacred Cantata, composed by Mr. G. Perry; Mendelssohn’s 
CXIV. PSALM, and Haydn’s SERVICE, No.2. Principal Vocal 
Performers—Miss Birch, Miss Dolby, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Leffier, and 
Mr. H. Phillips. The Band and Chorus will consist of above 500 per- 
formers.—Tickets 3s. each. Reserved Seats, in the Gallery, 5s.; in 
the Area, 10s. 6d., may be obtained of the principal Music-sellers ; of 
Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing-cross ; Mr. Ries, 102, Strand; or of Mr. Mit- 
chell, 39, Charing-cross. THOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec. 


MUSICAL UNION.—WILLIS’S ROOMS.—TUESDAY, April 
2ist.—Half-past Three o'clock. Quartet, p minor, No. 76, Haydn. 
Trio, D. Op. 70, Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, Beethoven. 
Quintet, E flat, two Violins, two Violas and Violoncello, Op. 4, Beet- 
hoven. Executants, Messrs. Deloffre, Goffrie, Hill, Nadaud, Pilet 
Lindsay, and Sloper. J. ELLA, Director. 

No visitors will be admitted without a ticket. Members are merely 
requested to leave their names at the doors. 








Her Masesty’s THEaTRE.— Madame Grisi, Signor 
Mario, and Signor Lablache re-appeared on Tuesday, 
in ‘I Puritani;’ and, later in the week, in ‘Don Gio- 
vanni,’ which opera, not being popular with the sub- 
scribers, is generally reserved for the Thursday 
public. The lady looks well. Time deals gently with 
her voice; yet there is no denying that its tone has 
become slightly more metallic than formerly. Signor 
Mario, to judge by the improvement audible, has 
not yet reached his meridian as a singer. Signor 
Lablache is in his highest spirits, having lost not an 
iota of his consummate power as an artist. These 
three can sing, as the manner in which their powers 
tell in Mozart’s opera testifies. Whereas, in all the 
concerted music, Signor Fornasari, owing to the 
generic fonelessness of his voice, and Madame Cas- 
tellan, from a heaviness in producing her notes, which 
gave almost an air of sulkiness to the coquetries 
of Zerlina, become inaudible; the soprano, tenor and 
bass in question, move easily,—their superior self- 
command enabling them to make any single bar which 
contains eight rapid quavers, come out, proportion- 
ately, as clearly as the more showy solo air, when the 
vocalist and the band have it all to themselves. 
Nevertheless, Madame Castellan is improved; and 
her long shake at the close of the andante, in ‘ Batti, 
batti,’ won that perennial song an encore. Mademoi- 
selle Sanchioli was the Donna Elvira: hardly equal 
to Madame Rita Borio, inferior to Signora Moltini, 
but more efficient and steady than Miss Edwards, 
In the trio of masks (as the French call it), and in 
the characteristic quartett, *‘ Non ti fidar,’ her voice 
mixed badly with that of Madame Grisi, owing to a 
certain hooting tone, which may help Verdi’s music 
to a sort of tragic pathos, but makes Mozart’s sound 
mock-heroic. There is, however, intention in the 
lady’s singing; and where that exists, progress is not 
only possible, but probable. 





Drury Lane.—It has become, it would appear, 
a test of theatrical taste to despise the Easter-piece, 
that was wont to astonish and delight holiday spec- 
tators. The management here offers no such attrac- 
tion, but contents itself with Mr. Benedict’s opera of 
‘ The Crusaders’—the last half-act of which is worth 
all the rest—and the revival of the ballet of action, 
well known to antiquated playgoers under the title 
of ‘Perouse, or the Desolate Island.’ This was 
very much like telling the audience that anything 
was good enough for them—and there were, indeed, 
few who had been attracted by the announcement to 
acknowledge the justice of the compliment; those 
who were by some accident present, bore with sig- 





nificant patience the obsolete reproduction. Mr, 
Bunn, in fact, evidently depended on Mr. Wieland, 
who, beyond question, is the Greatest Monkey of 
any Age, and whose performance of that part, last 
Monday, electrified the children in the boxes. The 
genius shown by this unique performer for panto- 
mimic byplay merits record as a special gift—a low 
one certainly, but the intensity of the skill compen- 
sates for the kind. If there were a Charles Lamb 
now living, Wieland’s Monkey would deserve an 
essay from his pen, and would have it. We know 
nothing so suggestive—there is more in it than is 
dreamed of in some philosophies. 





HaymarkKeEt.—Since the production of Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘ Antigone,’ classic taste has revived, and the 
Greek Drama become the special subject of imita- 
tion, of criticism, and of burlesque. Mr. Planché 
won for himself great honour, last Easter, by his 
‘Golden Fleece,’ wherein he lay Euripides under 
contribution, and, with the aid of Madame Vestris, 
brought out Medea in fine style. This season our 
clever playwright has disported himself with Aristo- 
phanes: a much more difficult task, and one in which 
we cannot pronounce him to have been equally suc- 
cessful. ‘The Birds of Aristophanes’ is the title of 
his new experiment. The tragic muse more readily 
submits to burlesque than the comic ;—the adapter, 
in the latter case, is reduced to competition with his 
original,—to out-laugh, not to ridicule. The buf- 
foonery of the old poet despises caricature,—it has 
already advanced as far as human wit may safely go, 
and the mock-heroic is ice-bound in venturing to 
extend the limits of enterprise. Nothing can exceed 
the fun and humour of Aristophanes in * The Birds,’ 
—in none of his comedies 42s he showr ~ bolder 
vein, or permitted his satire a wider sce ~ There 
was probably some political animus at the bottom ; 
at any rate, it must be confessed that the banter of 
the piece touches serious interests. The delicate 
irony with which it abounds became the more neces- 
sary on account of these ; while the rich imagination 
with which the poet supports the fantastically mar- 
vellous is among the things at which the would-be 
imitator, however skilful, might justly wonder and 
despair. Rightly says Pere Brumoy, “ it is a merry, 
buoyant creation, bright with the gayest plumage.’ 
There are evident references in it to the sopian 
fable—and an appeal is directly made to that childish 
state of belief and apprehension which readily admits 
of talking birds and beasts. We can conceive the 
fun and humour which might arise from the mere 
fact of the actors moving about in the disguise of 
birds, performing all manner of antics, and speaking, 
with more or less oddity, through their beaks. Alas, 
this obvious source of amusement is altogether missed 
by Mr. Planché! He contracts the whole design into 
a single figure. The king of the gods is represented 
in the king of the birds, and just where the humour 
approaches impiety, throws indignantly off the crea- 
ture disguise, and launches the thunder of his Jovian 
eloquence against the insane wishes of discontented 
and presumptuous man. We confess that we were 
shocked at this—more particularly when we recol- 
lected that the Greek poet had carefully avoided 
introducing Jupiter. The language ascribed to him 
by Mr. Planche was far too earnest, too literal—it was 
no longer burlesque—it was no less than the voice of 
offended Heaven. Aristophanes had carefully avoided 
such evident profanity—what excuse has an English 
playwright for daring it? Want of reflection. This 
defect characterizes the whole piece. Mr. Planché 
has been merely repeating himself: ‘The Birds’ is 
only a faint echo of ‘The Golden Fleece.’ He has 
given himself no space to do justice to the subject, 
It is done neatly—but not well. A good opportus 
nity has been thrown away. 


Sap.er’s WeLts.—Easter Monday at this theatre 
was celebrated by the revival of Mr. H. Payne's 
tragedy of ‘ Brutus,’ Mr. Phelps appearing for the 
first time in the character which Edmund Kean 
rendered illustrious. Remarkable for judgment and 
taste among actors, Mr. Phelps always brings to 
his performance careful study, and selects his points 
with discrimination. It is seldom that he over-acts, 
but he is always pathetic,—in him the most violent 
emotions excite pity. Brutus is precisely a charac- 
ter suited to his talent. As usual with this com- 
pany, the other parts were more thes ~ -;rectably 
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filled, and all the performers were perfect to the 
letter. This is the charm which now canses this 
out-of-the-way theatre to be nightly crowded, and 
attracts, frequently, among its audience men of 
literary eminence. Last Wednesday a new play, 
entitled ‘ Judge Jeffreys,’ was produced,—the com- 
position, we believe, of Mr. Spicer, the author of 
‘Honesty.’ It is an historical drama, connected 
with the Monmouth riots, and presents a clever 
sketch of the infamous Judge at the famous Red 
Assize in Dorchester, in 1685. The character of 
Jeffreys presents many available points for dramatic 
expression, Mr. Spicer has contented himself with 
a mere episode in the life of the judicial monster, 
which may be thus told. Pomfret, a poor Dorset- 
shire gentleman, performed by Mr. H. Marston, 
had married a Lady Grace (Mrs. Warner), a per- 
sonage of great wealth, who is jealous of her hus- 
band, on account of his frequent absence, produced 
by his solicitude for his sister Alice (Miss Cooper), 
the wife of De I'Isle (Mr. H. Mellon), one of 
Monmouth’s followers and a fugitive. Pomfret, not 
daring to reveal the place of their concealment to 
Lady Grace, she is thus abandoned to her suspicions, 
and readily falls into the snares laid for her by one 
Morgrave (Mr. G. Bennett), a former suitor, who 
rejoices in an opportunity of revenging himself on 
Pomfret. The second act opens with Tory Tom 
(Mr. Scharf), a character celebrated for his cun- 
ning and courage mixed with half idiocy — wan- 
dering on a wild plain, and suddenly mecting 
with the terrible Judge Jeffreys (Mr. Phelps), and 
L’Estrange (Mr. Morton), his secretary, who have 
lost their way. My Lord Chief Justice is enraged 
and fearful ; he dreads lest he should be “starved on 
the barren moor,” and gladly avails himself of Tom's 
services to conduct him to a hostel—nay, taught to 
be pleased with his eccentricity, engages him for 
one of his train. Meanwhile, Lady Grace has re- 
vengefully contracted with Morgrave to observe 
such a course of conduct towards the wretch as shall 
be well calculated to excite her husband's jealousy. 
Arrived at the hostel, Jeffreys is known by the com- 
pany, and is, of course, insulted. The coward 
trembles for his life ; he is relieved from the peril 
by the arival of his military guard,—but vows a 
deadly vengeance. This incident is historical ;— 
according to Woolrych, Jeffreys is reputed to have 
said on this occasion, that “not a man of all the 
parishes that were of that vicinitude, if found guilty, 
should escape.” Thus ends the second act. 
The next presents us Pomfret in company with 
L’Estrange, who are both coldly received by 
Lady Grace. She then ostentatiously flirts in their 
presence with Morgrave, and, by so doing, effects 
her purpose. Her husband is all but maddened with 
his suspicion, and her lover little less so with her after 
conduct. The latter erelong meets with Alice and 
De U'Isle escaping from pursuit, and, for objects of 
his own, procures them refuge in the oratory of 
Lady Grace. Pomfret sees their shadows in the 
chamber while wandering with L’Estrange near the 
mansion, and, inflamed with jealousy, determines, 
in ignorance of their persons, on denouncing the 
traitors, who, he has been told, are sheltered beneath 
his roof. At the commencement of the fourth act 
we find him in the presence of Jeffreys, accusing the 
unknown party together with his wife. The Judge, 
seeing signs of repentance in his witness, causes 
Pomfret to be detained and confined until the period 
of trial; and the act ends with the capture of the 
accused. The fifth act gives us the trial, the con- 
viction, and despair of all the parties, who find, 
especially Pomfret and his wife, that their mutual 
jealousies have betrayed them into the snare of the 
sanguinary Judge. As some atonement for his 
own error, Pomfret next accuses himself, that he 
may join his wife in the dungeon. By the contriv- 
ance, however, of Tory Tom, a reprieve arrives 
just in time to save them from execution. The 
baffled rage of Jeffreys is well depicted: but 
the monster finds satisfaction in ordering the to- 
morrow’s execution of fifteen persons; and thus ends 
the play. In the course of it the well-known doom 
awaiting the murderous judge himself is prophesied ; 
this, however, is but a poor expedient to satisfy the 
sense of poetical justice. The episode, of which 
an entire drama is here made, should, in truth, only 
have occupied some three acts of it,—other two 





should have been given to the developement of 
Jeffrey’s character and the conclusion of his career. 
Had this been done, the merits of the play would have 
been much enhanced, and its performance on the stage 
secured. As it at present stands, it is unsatisfactory ; it 
shows skill, tact, and talent; but it is too sketchy. 
While it betrays no inexperience, it does haste. Mr. 
Spicer writes with too much facility,—he has dramatic 
capabilities, but neglects to husband them. Notwith- 
standing these imperfections, the play had a fair 
success. It was, on the whole, admirably acted. 
Mr. Phelps took great pains with the irascible judge, 
and brought out all the salient points with a vigour 
and a cool effect which made the part interesting, 
notwithstanding its atrocity. Such a character is, 
however, essentially comic, and would have better 
served for the gloomy background of a comedy than 
of a tragic play. The story, too, of the present 
drama would have told better had it been altogether 
treated in a lighter vein. The mutual jealousies of 
a husband and wife is rather a theme for laughter 
than tears, especially when the occasions which give 
rise to it are mere want of confidence and ill temper, 
or others of like frivolous sort. Mrs. Warner threw 
dignity into Lady Grace, but Mr. Marston contrived 
to destroy all the pathos of the erring, repentant, 
and self-devoted husband. 


Lyceum.—A new comic drama in three acts, by 
Mr. 8. Brooks, entitled *‘ Honours and Tricks,’ has 
been produced at thistheatre. Itisaslight attempt, 
—its wit is commonplace and its story of the ordi- 
nary stamp. Its chief characters are Mr. Dermot 
Ignatius O'Leary (Mr. A. Wigan), an Irish Doctor, 
and Bottles, his man (Mr. Keeley), who is in great 
tribulation lest he should have poisoned a patient (in 
a little private practice of his own) by having admi- 
nistered to him a large dose of opium for the cure of a 
squint. Out of this grows the necessity for several 
disguises, which the actor assumes with his usual 
felicity and effect. 





Musicat Gosstp.—It is with pleasure that we 
call attention to an advertisement, put forth by that 
excellent violin-player Mr. Willy, announcing the 
adoption of an idea again and again brought forward 
by the Atheneum. This is the formation of a con- 
cert band of first-rate professors for public and private 
concerts, matinées, and soirées. The inconvenience,” 
adds the advertiser, “arising from the want of a 
well-organized orchestra, complete in every depart- 
ment, although of limited numbers, and composed 
of artists in the constant habit of performing toge- 
ther, has long been a subject of general remark and 
regret, and has been a cause of keeping from many 
of our programmes the finest and most attractive 
orchestral compositions."_We earnestly hope that 
this speculation may be so well carried out as to 
command success, it being one of more than ordinary 
importance. A great deficiency in our English orches- 
tras—now made evident by especial contrast at the 
Philharmonic Concerts,—has always been indiffer- 
ence, coarseness, and want of accent in the accom- 
paniment of singers. We trust that Mr. Willy has 
especially turned the attention of the forces under 
his control to matter at once so essential and so ill- 
understood. 

A prospectus is before us of a publication to con- 
tain “the works of the Italian madrigal writers of 
the sixteenth century, to be now first printed in 
score, with the originai Italian words;” these, to 
be edited from the original Part Books, by G. W. 
Budd, Hon. Secretary to the Western Madrigal So- 
ciety. One complete work is to form a part,—not 
more than two parts to be printed in a year, and, it 
is said, probably at the cost of not more than three- 
pence a page. This announcement is not so specific 
as it might have been. “ Probably’-s have, to our 
thinking, little place in prospectuses. We suppose, 
also, that “a complete work” must designate a 
book, or series, of many madrigals. Some idea, too, of 
the meditated extent of the publication should have 
been given. If these points be properly kept in 
view, the work will be an interesting one; and doubly 
valuable as giving us the original text. The best 
translation is little more than an awkward evasion, 
a clumsy piece of fitting and trimming, in which 
spirit and outline are too apt to be lost. This espe- 
cially applies to Italian music, where a change of 





vowel often involves a complete chan 
The necessity, moreover, of a such pdf 
happily, becoming less every day, owing to the i 
creasing study of foreign languages, Ms 
We may now begin to look for the arrival of 
foreign artists.—A few have already appeared M 
demoiselle Rummel, a young German lady with « 
voice of extensive compass, was heard at M Min, 
lenfeldt’s Third Soirée ; Mademoiselle de Dietz and 
Mademoiselle Nanny Bochkoltz are also come, W. 
aretold, too, that M. Thalberg is coming. The eat 
of Mademoiselle Nau and Mr. Charles Braham, ma 
of Mr. Glover’s and Mr. E, Loder’s operas, at the 
Princess's Theatre, have—more’s the pity for Music! 
—died away. Madame Anna Thillon has reap. 
peared in a new version of ‘ The Crown Diamonds’ 
at Drury Lane, of which more on another occasion, 
The week’s tidings from abroad are neither many 
nor encouraging. The engagement of Madane 
Eugenie Garcia at the Académie Royale is at 
end. There is an old adage, however,—* out of the 
frying-pan,” &c.,—which has been recalled to us by 
the proceedings of M. Léon Pillet, the Director; who 
is about to bring forward, in the lady’s place, Madame 
Rossi-Caccia—one of the least suitable prime dong 
who could have been selected. The new ballet 
‘ Paquita,’ with music by M. Deldevez, is a succes, 
An Italian tenor, Signor Bettini, is to be tried befor 
long. This trial system, however, can hardly succeed 
in a theatre where—as in the case of our own Italian 
Opera—the public has a right to expect finished 
artists._Our last “foreign advices” mentioned M, 
Liszt as having reached his sixth concert (and crowi) 
at Vienna; and M. Berlioz, as received with artistic 
honours at Breslau. The title of a new Opera, by 
the Balfe of Germany, Herr Lortzing, ‘The Armourer 
of Worms,’—and the name of a new songstress, at 
the Kiarnther Thor Theatre. Mademoiselle Zerr, are 
all that we have to add on the present occasion, The 
present is assuredly a time, if there ever was one, for 
a great composer and great singers. 








MISCELLANEA 


David Hume.—After perusing the first notice of Mr. Bur- 
ton’s Life and Correspondence, in the March number of the 
Atheneum [ante, p. 261}, I opened Hume’s Essays, to note 
the suppressed passages (on the liberty of the press, and the 
party appellation Whig), when, to my surprise, | found them 


in all their integrity in the text. I refer to the edition 
of the Essays, in 2 vols. 8vo. published in 1764, and calledin 
the title-pages ‘‘a new edition.” This was, consequently, 
some time subsequent to the publication of Hume's His 
tory, and when his political sentiments were known, and 
his literary character established: and the edition must 
have been almost, if not quite, the last published in his life 
time, for he died in 1776, and I observe, in a catalogue, at 
edition in 1777. This fact suggests the inquiry, By whom 
and when, and wherefore, were the passages in question ex- 
punged? The passage upon the liberty of the press, which 
survived Wilkes’s ‘ North Briton,’ published in 1762 and 
1763, was surely not withdrawn on account of Junius, whs 
began to write in 1769.—A Lover or TRUB ANECDOTES. 

Electrophonic Telegraph.—The journals of St. Peter 
burgh speak of an Electrophonic Telegraph, the in- 
vention of the Chevalier Lasckott, which Professor 
Jacob has presented to the Imperial Academy of 
that city. It is composed of a clavier of ten keys 
ten bells of different sizes, and ten conducting wires; 
through whose means the letters of the alphabet and 
the words which they form are expressed by sounds 
and harmonies. 


Roman Coins.—In a field in the commune of 
Plourhau (in the Cétes-du-Nord), the discovery has 
been made of an immense number of Roman Coins 
—estimated at no less than 18,000 or 20,000. The 
heap weighs 60 kilogrammes. The pieces include 
a great variety of types—many representing mytho- 
logical subjects,—and are generally in good preserv 
tion. Most of them appear to present at least mine 
teen centuries of antiquity: and they are conjectured 
to have belonged to some detachment of Roman 
troops, obliged suddenly to quit the country; who 
may have buried them here, in the hope of some 
day returning to reclaim them. 





Errata.—P. 348, col. 3, 1. 7, for * Ba@ot,” read Babea; 
p. 354, col. 3, 1. 32, for the statement that Prince = 
left the choice of subject for Mr. Cope’s picture tot 
‘‘ Artists’ Association,” read artist's discretion. We = 
add to the fact, that the Prince further, and liberally, 
to Mr. Cope the naming of his own price. 
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© KNIGHT & 00. WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS. 
, This day, 
NIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME: 
NTU DIBRAS and other Works of SAMUEL BUTLER. 
~ PMsay. Price 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. 
iy 4 NTS PENNY MAGAZINE, No. 19; containing 
KNIG itness: the Landed Aristocracy, the League, and the 
The bye Whe Caricaturist’s Portrait Gallery: Edmund Burke— 
— vastes of London and other large Cities—Education for the 
01 
Army, &¢. 3 ON 1 
SIGHTS MAPS FOR THE TIMES, No. 3: The 
P — GURUWAL, with Geographical Memoir. Plain, 


: , 9d. 
- ae Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. small Bvo. 21s. bound, 
‘IR RICHARD HENEGAN’S SEVEN 
SS yeaks’ CAMPAIGNING in the PENINSULA and the 
THER ‘Ds. 
erent take its place among the best works on the Pen- 
inalas War. reg combine a world of diversified amusement, 
oem and interest. Teeming with adventures of love and of 
ny a hair-breadth ‘scape, it is impossible to open them 
ithout encountering some touch of pathos or of humour,—some 
wid “ 


trait of desperate yalour or of heroic sacritice.”— Naval and Military 


a Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Just ready, in 2 vols. cloth, . a 
MHE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF F REE 
| NATIONS, considered in relation to their Domestic Insti- 
‘ons. | > 1 Policy. 
tations, and Exverey. TORRENS M*CULLAGH. 
London : Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 





Just published, price 3s. foolscap 8vo. 5 
EFLECTIONS on the HISTORY of NOAH. 
By Mrs. J. B. WEBB, Author of * Naomi,’ &. &c. 
London: Harvey & Darton, Gracechurch-street. 





This day, the 3rd edition, in 1 volume, Svo. 15s. of 
De WOLFF'S NARRATIVE of his MIS- 
SION to BOKHARA. : 
London; published, for the Author, by John W. Parker, West 
Strand. 
MYTLER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, a 
New Edition (the Third), in 7 vols. 8vo. to range with other 
Histories, price 4/. 4s. ats 
The Stereotype Edition, 9 vols. post 8vo. 2. 14s. 
“ The Standard ‘History of Scotland.”— Quarterly Review, 
William Tait, Printer and Publisher, Edinburgh ; Longman & 
..and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 








“Ser published, with a Portrait, Map of the Sikh Territories, 
and other Illustrations, royal 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


ARON CHARLES HUGEL’S TRAVELS 

) in KASHMIR and the PANJAB;; containing a particular 

Account of the Government and Character of the Sikhs. ‘Trans- 

ined from the German, with Notes, by Major T. B. JERVIs, 
_ John Petheram, 71, Chancery-lane. 





This day is published, in 1 vol. foolscap 4to. price 21s. a 
BOOK OF HIGHLAND MINSTRELSY, 
J Ballads, and other Poems, with Prose Introductions, 
descriptive of the Manners and Superstitions of the Scottish 
Highlander. By Mis. D. OGILVY. With numerous Llustra- 
tious from Drawings by R. R. M*Ian. 
G. W. Nickisson, 215, Regent-street. 





BEAN'S FAMILY PRAYERS—TWENTIETH EDITION. 
Handsomely printed, in small 8vo, price 4s. 6d. the 20th edition of 
faMiLy WORSHIP ; a Course of Morning and 
Evening Prayers for Every Day in the Month. 
By the late Rev. JAMES BEAN, M.2 
(ne of the Librarians of the British Museum, 
Minister of Welbeck Chapel. 
+t This is the only Edition on sale containing the Author's 
\stest and very numerous Corrections and improvements, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
= This day is published, 1 vol. 8vo. price 15s. cloth, 
Y AOLOGY : or,a Treatise on the Origin, Progress, 
+‘ and Symbolical Import of the Sacred Structures of the mos' 
eninent Nations and Ages of the World. By JOHN DUDLEY, 
MA. Vicar of Humberston, and of Sileby, Leicestershire; and 
smetime Fellow and Tutor ot Clare Hall, Cambridge. 
London: F. & J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Water- 
looplace, Leicester: J. 8. Crossley. 
ities _Next week, post 8vo. 
UGGESTIONS offered to the THEOLOGICAL 
'J STUDENT under present DIFFICULTIES. Five Discourses 
preached before the University of Oxford. By A. C TAIT, 


DCL, Head Master of Rugby School, late Fellow and Tutor of 
Yaliol College, 


and Assistant 








John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


‘ MANTELL ON THE MICROSCOPE, 
Now ready, with 12 Coloured Plates and several Woodcuts, 
. a crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 
=00 GHTS on ANIMALCULES ; Or a 
A Glimpseat THE INVIS y SEVEALED BY 
THE MICROSt OLE VISIBLE WORLD, REVEALED BY 
By GIDEON A. MANTELL, .L.D. F.R.S. 
Author of ‘ Medals of Creation,’* The Wonders of Geology.” 
_J ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 
GIESSEN OUTLINES OF ANALYSIS. 
Now ready, Svo. price 6s, cloth : or with the Tables mounted on 


ies i linen, 7s. 
()UTLIN ES of the Course of QUALITATIVE 
he Hex slYSIS followed in the GIESSEN LABORATORY 
ty HENRY W y D » i ri : 
Uaiveran ALS Ph. D., Professor Extraordimary in the 
“th Witha Prefaceby BARON LIEBIG. 

= hed work contains an accurate description of the 
twenty-five yenra Ae . ened with great advantage for 
——__ Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 








PRICE ONLY ONE SHILLING. 
ted in 8vo. containing as much matter as two ordinary 


r . volumes, 

[HE CAMPAIGN’ on the SUTLEJ, and the 
Rourees, “Try 2. the PU NJAUB, from the most Authentic 
l Killed, ing copious Original Information. With Official 
iw cn aud Wounded, both Officers and Privates. 

Abel Heywood, Mas ones, ~ Strand; W. Grapel, Liverpool ; 
x Macphail, Edinburgh er; W. Curry, Jun. & Co, Dublin; and 


Closely prin 


TO MANAGERS AND MEMBERS OF 
BOOK CLUBS, &c. 


The FOLLOWING WORKS, published DURING THE 
SEASON, are recommended to THEIR NOTICE. 
1. LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES of the 


LORD CHANCELLORS. FIRST SERIES. Second Edition. 
3 vols. 8vo. 42s, 


2. GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE. 2 


vols. 8vo. 32s. 


3. SIR JOHN BARROW’S CHRONOLO- 
GICAL ACCOUNT of ARCTIC VOYAGES, from 1818 to 
the Present Time. &vo. 15s. 


4. SIR PHILIP DURHAM’S NAVAL 
LIFE and SERVICES. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


5. REMARKABLE GERMAN CRIMES 
and TRIALS. 8vo. 12s, 


6. MILMAN’S EDITION of GIBBON’S 
ROMAN EMPIRE, Second Edition. 6 vols. 8vo. 3%. 3s. 


7. KUGLER’S HANDBOOK to the GER- 
em, “; -- me and DUTCH SCHOOLS of PAINTING. 
ost Bvo. 12s. 


8. DR. MANTELL’S THOUGHTS on 
ANIMALCULES. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


9. SIR RODERICK MURCHISON’S 
GEOLOGY of RUSSIA. 2 vols. 4to. 


10. BROGDEN’S CATHOLIC SAFE- 
GUARDS. Vol. IL. 8vo. 14s. 


11. THE MARLBOROUGH DES- 
PATCHES. Vols. 1V. and V. 8vo. 20s. each. 


12. TWISS’S LIFE of LORD CHAN- 
CELLOR ELDON. Third Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2Is. 


13. LYELL’S TRAVELS NORTH 
AMERICA, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


14. LAPPENBERG’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND under the ANGLO-SAXON KINGS. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


in 





MURRAY’S 
HOME AND COLONIAL 
LIBRARY, 


Consisting of ORIGINAL WORKS and RE- 
PRINTS of POPULAR WORKS. 
Published Monthly, in Parts, price 2s. 6d. each. 
Works already published. 

1. THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. By George Borrow. 
. JOURNALS IN INDIA. By Bishop Heber. 


. TRAVELS IN THE EAST. By Captains Irby and 
Mangles. 


SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. By Capt. Drinkwater. 
MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. By Drummond Hay. 
LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC. By a Lady, 

. THE AMBER WITCH, a Triat ror Witcucrart. 
CROMWELL AND BUNYAN. By Robert Southey. 

. NEW SOUTH WALES. By Mrs. Meredith. 

LIFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. By John Barrow. 

MEMOIRS OF FATHER RIPA. 

WEST INDIAN LIFE. By M. G. Lewis. 

SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By Sir John Malcolm. 

14, FRENCH IN ALGIERS, AND ABD-EL-KADER. 

15. BRACEBRIDGE HALL. By Washington Irving. 

16. A NATURALIST’S VOYAGE. By Charles Darwin. 

17. FALL OF THE JESUITS. From the French. 

18, LIFE OF CONDE. By Lord Mahon. 

19. GYPSIES OF SPAIN. By George Borrow. 

20. THE MARQUESAS ISLANDS. By Herman Melville. 

On April 30th, 


21. LIVONIAN TALES. By Author of ‘ Letters from the 
Baltic.’ 


lL. 


13. 


On May 31st, 
22, MEMOIRS OF A CHURCH MISSIONARY. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street ; 





And sold by all Booksellers, 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN W. PARKER, London. 








































































































BISHOP HEBER and INDIAN 


MISSIONS. By the Rev. JAMES CHAMBERS, M.A. late of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford. Feap, 8vo. 2s. 6d, 





The FABLES of BABRIUS, from the 
newly-discovered Manuscript ; together with the Fragments of the 
lost Fables, Edited by GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS, Esq. 
M.A. late Student of Christ Church, Uxford. Post svo, 5s, 6d. 

Also, translated by the same, 
The PUBLIC ECONOMY of 


ATHENS. By Prof. BECKH, of Berlin. 2nd Edition, 8vo. 18s, 





LECTURES on the PROPHECIES, 
proving the Divine Origin of Christianity. By the Rev. ALEX- 
ANDER M'CAUL, D.D, T.C.D. Professor of Divinity in King’s 
College, London, and Prebendary of St. Paul's. vo. 7s. 





RELIGIO QUOTIDIANA: Daily 
Prayer the Law of God's Church, and heretofore the Practice of 
Churchmen. By the Kight Kev. RICHARD MANT, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dromore. Feap. 8yo. cloth, gilt 
edges, 4s. Gd, 


NOTES on the MIRACLES of OUR 
LORD. By the Rev. R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, M.A. Professor 
of Divinity in King’s College, London, and Examining Chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Oxford. vo. 12s. 


BIOGRAPHIA BRITANNICA 
LITERARIA : a Literary History of the United Kingdom. Pub- 
lished under the Superintendence of the Roya Society or Lits- 
RATURE. 

oo Vol. I. THE ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD. 
Vol Il. THE ANGLO-NORMAN PERIOD, 
To be continued. 8vo, 12s, each. 





A CYCLE of CELESTIAL OB- 
JECTS. By Captain W. H. SMYTH, R.N. K.S.P. D.C.L. P.RS. 
President of the Astronomical Society. 2 vols. 8yo. with numerous 
Illustrations, 24. 2s. 





ELEMENTS of METEOROLOGY. 
By the late J. F. DANIELL, D.C.L. For. Sec. R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in King’s College, London. 2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured 
Charts and other Plates. 32s, 


PRACTICAL GEOLOGY and 
MINERALOGY and the CHEMISTRY of METALS. By 
JOSHUA TRIMMER, F.G.S. 8vo. with 200 Illustrations, 12s, 





LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES 
and PRACTICE of PHYSIC. By THOMAS WATSON, M.D. 
Fellow of the Koyal College of Physicians, late Physician to the 
Middlesex Lospital. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 34s, 





r ‘ ‘ 4 r 
PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY and 
PHYSIOLOGY of MAN, By R. B. TODD, M.D. F.R.S., and W. 
BOWMAN, F.R.S. of King’s College, London. With numerous 
Original Illustrations. The First Volume, &vo. 15s. cloth; also 
Parts I. and 11. 7s.,each. To be completed in Four Parts, forming 
Two Volumes. 





An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 


of CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY. By the late Prof. DANIELL, 
¥.R.S. of King’s College, London, With numerous Illustrations, 
2nd Edition, much Enlarged, 2is. 





A MANUAL of CHEMISTRY. By 


WILLIAM THOMAS BRANDE, F.R.S. of Her Majesty's Mint, 
Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Institution. The sth Edition, 
Revised and considerably Enlarged, with numerous W oodcuts, 35s, 


By the same, 
A DICTIONARY of the MATERIA 
MEDICA and PHARMACY. 8vo, 15s, 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY for 


FARMERS and LANDOWNERS. By JOSHUA TRIMMER, 
F.G.8. Post 8vo. 5s, 





The PRACTICAL BEE-KEEPER; 
or, Concise and Plain Instructions for the Management of Bees 
and Hives. By JOHN MILTON, Fcap. Svo. 4s, 6d, 





The LIFE and SERVICES of 
GENERAL LORD HARRIS, G.C.B. By the Right Hon. 8. R. 
LUSHINGTON, Private Secretary to Lord Harris, and late Go- 
vernor of Madras. A new Edition, revised, feap. Svo. 6s. 6d. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of 
FRANCE, for Schools and Families. By the Rev. 0, COCKAYNE, 
King’s College, London. Uniternly wah the Outlines of English, 
Roman, and Grecian History, 1s, 3d, 
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In feap. Svo. price 5s. cloth lettered, 


OEM S By CamitLa TovuLMIN. 


London : W. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, new and cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 14s. 
TALY, PAST and PRESENT. By L. 
MARIOTTL History, Religion, Politics, Literature, and Art. 
“The work is admirable. As full of beauty in diction as in 
thought.”—Sir E, Bulwer Lytton, Bart, ae 
“I recognize the rare characteristics of genius.’ ; 
B. Disraeli, Esq. MP. 
“ A bird's-eye view of the subject, that will revive the recollec- 
tions of the scholar, and seduce the tyro into a longer course of 
ing.”— Atheneum. 
Also, by the same Author, nearly ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 
The Black-Gown Papers. 


Wiley & Putnam, 6, Waterloo-place. 


Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, price 2s. 
MANUAL of MAP-MAKINGand MECHA- 
. NICAL GEOGRAPHY, illustrated by 60 Engravings : com- 
prising Projections of the Sphere, general and particular Maps, 
and Topographical Plans, for the purpose of facilitating practical 
education, and the operations of land-surveying, military and 


naval surveys. Cs 
ALEXANDER JAMIESON, L.L.D. 
Author of A Dictionary of Mechanical Science.’ &c. &c. 
A. Fullarton & Co. 106, Newgate-street, London. 








Just published, price 6s. td. boards, - 
LAYFAIR’S ELEMEN'S of GEOMETRY ; 
containing the First Six Books of Euclid; with a Supplement 
on the Quadrature of the Circle and the Geometry of Solids ; to 
which are added, Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
Tenth Edition, 
In which the Notes are adapted to Students, and the Treatises on 
rigonometry are re-arranged and extended. . 
wy the Kev. P. KELLAND, A.M. F.R.S., Lond. and Edin, 

rofessor of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. 

Bell & Bradfute, and Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Longman, 
Brown, Green & Longmans, and Whittaker & Co. London. 





In a few days, by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., cloth lettered, 6s. 6d. 
MANUAL of CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY ; 
or, & Companion to the Greek aad Latin Poets. With a 
Copious Lexicon-Index. By THOMAS SWINBURNE CARR, 
Esq., Classical Master in King’s College, London. 
‘ p et . 
Carr’s History and Geography of Greece. With 
Questions. 7s. 6d. ae i 
Carr's Classical Pronunciation of Greek and Latin 
Proper Names. 5s. 
Carr’s Latin Homonyms. 3s. 
Antiquities. 66d, 00 _ 
Now ready, in 1 vol, 8vo. with an engraved Plate, price 12s, i 
Sc ROFULA: its Nature, its Prevalence, its 
Causes, and the Principles of Treatment. 
By BENJAMIN PHILLIPS, F.R.S. 
Assistant-Surgeon to the Westminster Hospital. 
2. Mammalia (a Natural History of the). By 
G, R. Waterhouse, Esq. of the British Museum. Published in 
Monthly Parts. Royal 8vo. with Woodcuts and Steel Plates, 
plain, 2s. 6¢.; coloured, 3s. Parts I. to VII. are out. 
London: H. Bailli@re, Publisher, 219, Regent-street. 
BY ORDER OF 
THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


REPRINT of the NAUTICAL ALMANAC 
for the CURRENT YEAR, 1846, has been commenced, and 
will be ready for pebienton on or before the Stu or May NEXT. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE LIBRARIAN'S REVIEW, and POLE- 
MICAL LITERARY MAGAZINE, price 6¢., is the only 
Magazine published on the Ist of every Month that is strictly de- 
voted to a Review or Literature. i 
terized by independence and common sense,—two ingredients not 
generally found in Literary Reviews. Try One Number. 

____———CCOW«- Strange, 21, Paternoster-row. 

This day is published, Second Edition, in 1 vol. 18mo, price 3s, 
neatly bound in cloth, and illustrated by 150 diagrams, neatly 
engraved on wood, 

. " . r DULEWIN ° 

4 E ART of LAND SURVEYING, explained 

by short and easy Rules, particularly adapted for the use of 

Schools, and so arranged as to be also useful to Farmers, Stewards, 

and others. By JOHN QUESTED, Surveyor. 

Relfe & Fletcher, Cloak-lane, Queen-street. 


Manual of Roman 











NSANITY.—The Lectures or Dr. Cono.iy on 

the principal Forms of INSANITY, as Delivered at the Han- 

well Lunatic Asylum, are now in course of publication in THE 

NCET. They will be continued in that Journal until the 

Course is completed. The first Number of the Annual Volume of 
Tue Lancet was published on Saturday, January the 3rd. 

Price 7d. ; stamped for free postage, 8d. 
Orders for Tue Lancer are received by all Booksellers and 


Newsmen. 
Oat John Churchill, London. 
Immediately, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA and its MINES, with an 
ACCOUNT of CAPTAIN GREY’S GOVERNMENT. 
By FRANCIS DUTTON, Esq. 
T. & W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New Bond-street, London ; Oliver 
& ova, Edinburgh ; Cumming & Co. Dublin. Of whom may also 
a J 


Eyre’s Discoveries in Central Australia. 
8vo. with Map and numerous Plates. 
AYTERS COMPLETE TREATISE on 
- PERSPECTIVE, DRAWING, PAINTING, the MIX- 
ING of COLOURS, and PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 6th edition, 
illustrated with about One Hundred Diagrams, and numerous 
Engravings, from Drawings, for this edition, by JOHN HAYTER, 
Ksq. ¢ division of the work which treats of the Theory and 
Mixture of Colours is illustrated with several highly Coloured 
Plates. Witha Memoir and Portrait of the Author. 
The work is written in a familiar easy style as a series of dia- 
logues and letters. One volume &vo. cloth, 15s. coloured. 
___ London: Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 
This day is published, price 15s. half-bound, or in circuit binding 


or Travellers, - 

THE BRITISH ATLAS of INTERNAL COM- 

MUNICATION, containing 11 coloured Maps, viz. :—The 
New Maps of England and Wales, in six sheets, corrected to 
November, 1845; Canals and Railways ; the British Isles ; Scot- 
land ; Ireland; Geological ep of England and Wales, fully 
coloured, with an Introductory Memoir on the History and Present 
State of Railway Communication in the United Kingdom. 

This Selection of Maps, and the accompanying Memoir, will be 
found of the greatest utility to Members of Parliament, engineers, 
and their assistants, solicitors, surveyors, and all persons inter- 

in railway undertakings. 
London ; Charles Knight & Co, 22, Ludgate-street, 





2 vols. 


[ts criticisms are charac- | 





In 8vo. price 6s. 6d. i 
V INDICL® IGNATIAN; or, the Genuine 
Writings of St, Jeneties, 26 exhibited in the Antient Syriac 
Version, vindicated from the Charge of Heresy. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM CURETON, M.A. F.R.S. 
Of the British Museum. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s, cloth, 
THE MODERN BRITISH PLUTARCH; 
or, Lives of Men distinguished in the Recent History of our 
Country for their Talents, Virtues, or Achievements. u 
By W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. Author of ‘A Manual of Ancient 
and Modern History,’ &. 
“A work which has long been a desideratum, either to place in 
the hands of youth, or as a reference to the more advanced in life. 
eading Mercury. 
Grant & Griffith, Successors to J. Harris, corner of St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 








THE OREGON QUESTION. 
Now ready, foap. 4to. price 3d, 

HE TOPIC, No. 3: containing a complete 

review of The Oregon Question. 

The Topic is a weekly periodical established on a novel plan, 
which, judging from the speci already published, promises to 
be characterized by great ability.”— Morning Chronicle. 

“No. 1 contains a condensed history of the Indian War. The 
essay is eloquent, truthful, and spirit-stirring, evidently written by 
one to whom the country, its policy and impolicy, are well known. 
We need scarcely attempt to recommend a work that so forcibly 
recommends itself by its intrinsic worth.”—Sunday Times, 

“ The New Tariff forms the subject of the second number. These 
papers, or rather essays, are written by first-rate writers.”"— Weekly 


yetinnmn C. Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 
] EVUE DES DEUX MONDES, 


now sold in single numbers at 3s, each, or 2. 10s, 8d, for a 
subscription for one year. 
ConTeNTs oF THE NUMBER FOR APRIL :— 
1. Du Pamphlet. — Entretiens de Village, les Pamphlets de Cor- 
menin—Le Prétre, &c. ; Le Peuple de Michelet, par Lerminier. 
2. Etudes sur les Economistes—2. Malthus, par Cochut. 
3. La Decima Corrida de Toros, par Alexis de Valon. 
4. Des derniéres Opérations de l’Armée d'Afrique, par De la 
Tour du Pin. 
5. L’Allemagne du Présent—Lettres au Prince de Metternich— 
Heidelberg et Francfort. : 
6. Academie Frangaise — Réception de M. Vitet, par Sainte- 


uve, 

7. Lieds Bretons, par Brizeux. 

8. Revue Musicale, Chronique Politique et Revue Littéraire, 

Barthés & Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough- 
street, London. 











Just published, demy 8vo. price 10s, 6d. cloth, 

HE PHILOSOPHY OF TRADE; or, Out- 

t. lines of a Theory of Profits and Prices ; including an Exa- 

mination of the Principles which determine the Relative Value of 
Corn, Labour, and Currency. 

By PATRICK JAMES STIRLING. 

“A valuable treatise—clear and convincing. Every merchant 

and trader in the land should make himself master of it, and legis- 

lators and political economists may glean useful information from 


its ee ee, 

“With cal and plicity, the author proceeds from 
generals to particulars, nowhere leaping over a step in the demon- 
stration or arrangement to reach a more attractive subject. and 
never giving a word of partisan argument or rhetorical embellish- 
ment. It is that species of writing which Lord Kames compared 
to levelling work—the more the labour the less it is apparent. By 
his manner of treating the subject, Mr. Stirling has been able sin- 





gularly to disembarrass himself of those misleading influences | 


which have so often led economists astray.”— Scotsman, 
“ Clear, methodical, and well written, we have no doubt that it 
will speedily take its place among the standard works of the age.” 
Glasgow Courier, 

_ Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. _ 
CHEAP AND VALUABLE WORKS ON ART. 

T ARDING’'S (T. D.) PARK and the FOREST. 
A beautiful Work on Forest Scenery and Landscape Gar- 

dening. 26 plates, imperial folio, half bound morocco, reduced to 

= _ (published at 4. 4s.), or half morocco elegant, gilt leaves, 

24. 16s, 

Hering’s Views on the Danube, Hungary, and 
Transylvania. 26 plates, imperial folio, half bound morocco, re- 
duced to 24 Ss, (published at 44 4s.), or half morocco, elegant gilt 
leaves, 20. 14s. a : 

Cooper’s (J. S.) Designs for Cattle Pictures. 
34 plates, imperial folio, half bound morocco, 2/. 18s, (published at 
4t. 14s. 6d.) or half morocco elegant, gilt leaves, 3/. 3s. 

Cooper’s Groups of Cattle, drawn from Nature. 
26 plates, imperial folio, half morocco elegant, with gilt leaves, 
2/. 16s. (published at 4/. 10s.) 

*y* A Catalogue of 6,000 Books, gratis. 
M. A. Nattali, 23, Bedford-street, Covent Garden. _ 

PETER PARLEY’S EUROPE (GENUINE EDITION). 

Elegantly bound in scarlet cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

ALES ABOUT EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, 

and AMERICA. By PETER PARLEY. 6th edition, 

greatly enlarged, with one hundred and eighty Engravings. 

Also, by the same Author, with numerous Engravings, 
Parley’s Tales about Animals, price 7s. 6d. 
Parley’s Tales about England, price 7s. 6d. 
Parley’s Tales about Christmas, price 7s. 6d. 
Parley’s Tales about Plants, edited by Mrs, Loudon, 

price 7s. 6d. os 

Parley’s Tales about the Sea, price 4s. 6d. 

Parley’s Tales about the Sun, price 4s. 6d. 

Parley’s Tales about Greece, price 4s. 6d. 

Pariey’s Tales about Rome and Italy, price 4s. 6d. 

Parley’s Tales about Geography, price 4s. 6d. 
Parley’s Tales about Universal History, price 
4s. 6d. 

Parley’s Tales about the Mythology of Greece and 
Rome, price 4s, 6d, " : 
Parley’s Tales about the United States, price 
4s. 6d. 

Parley’s Lives of Franklin and Washington, 
price 4s. 6d. 

The above popular Works by this celebrated Author can be had 
= A handsome Mahogany Case, Glass Door, Lock and Key, price 
. 128, 


London : printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; and be 
had of all Booksellers. " _ 


*~* Please to order Tega’s Editions. 








NEW WORK ON EARLY EDUCATIoy. 
In small 8vo. price 3s. 6d, is 
ARLY INFLUENCES. By the Author 
‘Truth without Prejudice.” Mt af 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 
Of whom may be had, 
Truth without Prejudice. Second Edition, 8s, 64 





Insmall 8vo. price 7s. 6d, the Third Edition of 

CCLESIASTES ANGLICANUS; a Treatiy 

on Preaching. In a Series of Letters to ng 
By the Rev. WILLIAM GRESLEY, SLR == 
Late Student of Christ Church, Oxon, 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

The Portrait of an English Churchman, Seventy 
Edition. 4s. 





















In 8yo. price 10s. 6d. (printed uniformly with } ieff’s Hi 
. ot the Russian Church) oe # Bist 
HE DOCTRINE of the RUSSIAN CHURCH. 
being Translations. by the Rev. R. W. BLACKMORE, Bite 
by fs Rev. W. PALMER, Fellow of St. Mary Magdalen Calle, 
xford. 


Rivi ms, St. Paul’s Churchyard, . 
Parker“ Oxtord. manent... ad 


UCY NEAL, the popular Ballad, as Song ang 
4 Trio, for Threepence ; the Symphonies and Accom; 
written expressly for this Edition by Henry RussellThe le 
Queen, Parts I. and IT. the two popular Ballads entire for Tin. 
nce.— Why does Emmeline Wan er, Original Song, the Music by 
{. W. Balfe, also for Threepence—being new numbers, just ready 
of‘ The Musical Treasury, weekly Miscellany of genuine Music fe 
the Family Piano-Forte, thus characterized by the Time 
per :—“ While it the merit of cheapness, it las the si] 
greater merit of being strictly correct.” 
Davidson, Water-street, leading from Blackfriars-bridge tovany 
the Temple. 


HANCOCK’S MUSICAL PRECEPTORS, 
In a neat wrapper, price 2s. each, 
CCORDIAN INSTRUCTIONS, with awe 


tion of Favourite Airs, arranged and Figured for both Prene 
and German Instruments, on a new principle, by C. HANCOCK, 


Flute Preceptor, by which the Art of Playing the 
Flute is rendered perfectly easy, and may be obtained without the 
aid of a master; with scales for a flute from one to eight keys, 
which is added, a Selection of Favourite Airs, as preliminy 
lessons, by C. HANCOCK, 

Violin Preceptor, by which the Art of Playing 
the Violinis rendered perfectly easy, and may be obtained witha: 
the aid of a master ; to which is added, a Selection of Favoury 
Airs, arranged as preliminary lessons, by C. HANCOCK. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside, and may 
had by order of all Book and Music-sellers in the Kingdom. 
RUTHERFORD’S HUTTON’S MATHEMATICS, 
One thick volume 8vo. bound in cloth, price 1és, 


FLUTTON's (CHARLES) COURSE O? 
tar; 








MATHEMATICS, composed for the use of the Royal Mili- 

y Academy. A new and carefully corrected edition, entiniy 

remodelled, and adapted to the course of instruction now 1 

in the Royal Military Academy, by W. RUTHERFORD, F.RAd 
of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 


Also, Hutton’s Recreations in Science of Natunl 

Philosophy, by E. RIDDLE, price 16s. ; 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside, and can & 
procured of all Booksellers. 





Now ready, 12mo. cloth 5s. 6d, — 
GUIDE to the ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE; 
a Grammar after Rask, with readings in Prose and Vere, 
with Notes for the use of Learners. By E. J. VERNON, BA 
xon. 
The student is furnished with a cheaper, easier, more =~ 
hensive, and not less trustworthy guide to this tongue than 
hitherto been placed within his reach. 


VSSAYS on the LITERATURE, POPULAR 

SUPERSTITIONS and HISTORY of ENGLAND int 

MIDDLE AGES. By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A. F.S.A.2sat 
vols. post 8vo. cloth 16s, 


URIOSITIES of HERALDRY with Illusie 
/ tions from Old English Writers. By M. A. LOWER, wid 
many engravings from designs by the author, 8vo. cloth ls, 


SSAYS on ENGLISH SURNAMES, HiIs- 
4 TORICAL, ETYMOLOGICAL and HUMOUROUS. by 
M. A. LOWER, Second Edition, post 8vo. woodcuts, cloth 6 
An interesting volume which comes home to everybody. 
JR. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 





Now performing ; and published this day, price 2. 
UDGE JEFFREYS; a Play in Five Acts. Br 
HENRY SPICER, Esq. Author of “Honesty,’* The Loris ¢ 
Ellingham,’* Lost and Won, &c. 
G. W. isson, 215, Regent-street. sim 
“ The plot is skilfully constructed, the action generally brisk, the 
characters are strongly marked, while they are coloured afte 
nature ; and the dialogue is always terse and pointed, and sar 
times sparkles with passages of great beauty. The —_ 
drawn to the life, and was played with a rough vigour by 7 H, 
which suited the part admirably, and an assumption of bruw 
facetiousness, quite in character with the historical traditions « 
the original. Mrs. Warner was quite at home in the character bg 
Lady Grace ; and we must not forget to notice with es} 
mendation, the acting of Mr. Scharf, in a small part 
The play was put upon the stage | 
attention to scenic effect, and was received by a crowde! oe 
vociferous approbation. After the fall of the curtain the _ 
was called for,and bowed his acknowledgements from & Pm 
ox. "—Morning Chronicle. é setorical 
“This is a reality,a very clever reproduc*ion ofan histor “ 
sonage. An unquenchable thirst for blood is combined be Ly 
of brutal jocosity; and the result is,a character com + hs 
spitefulness with the playfulness of a cat. The whole o th 
quasetier is worked out by Mr. Spicerin a nice spirit of irony . 


principal actors sppeares on the stage, and then there was 


loud call for the author.”— Times. ts of ot 

“Plays of this description, based on the great points @ Tr 
country’s history, if well and sensibly managed, are ~ +h 
monly successful ; so in regard to the present production. * —_ 
Phelps admirably enacted the part of the eve restless an by be 
less judge; and in the trial scene elicited much applause, ld 
feverish haste he showed in sending more victims to # thet 
The other ch 5 were very ditably At ey 
the curtain Mrs. Warner, Mr. Phelps, = Mr. Meried for’= 
re-appear; the author (Mr, Spicer) was called 
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RACT, and its appropriate Treatment 

N or ration adapted for each peculiar Case. By C. 

er GUTHRIE, Assistant Surgeon, Royal Westminster 
GAMalmic Hospital, Charing-cross. 


~oHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


oe Snglish and Foreign Authors, carefull 
7 A ne +> Lh pt 8vo. each volume i cataininy 
edited, at Seeege) at the low price of 3s. 6d. per volume. 3 
face's Life and Pontificate of Leo X., edited 
; with the Copyright Notes, Appendices of Historical 
— — the Episode on Lucretia Borgia, an Index and Three 
PoePiates, complete in 2 vols. : see 
ee le of Lara geno 
i Y PY ions, With 
cluding (oc mpicte Edition. carefully revised, with 
(Will be ready on the 





Magnificent. inn ew and comp 
ine Povemoit of the Author by his Son. 
f April). . 
“The Miscellaneous Works and Remains of the 
Robert Hall, with Memoir by Dr. Gregory, an Essay on his 
Maracter by John Foster, Index and fine Portrait, in 1 vol, 
‘ Schlegel’s Lectures on the Philosophy of History, 
ransiated from the German, with a Memoir of the Author, by 
j B. Robertson, Esq. 2nd edition, revised ; complete in 1 vol., fine 


t. 
MGismondi’s History of the Literature of the South 
of Europe, translated by Roscoe. A New Edition, with all the 
tes of the last French Edition. The Specimens of early French, 
came Spanish, and Portuguese Poetry are translated into Eng- 

h Verse by Cary, Wiften, Roscoe, and others. Complete in 2 vols. 
aha new emoir of the Author, an enlarged Index, and two 
tae Poser to order Bohn’s Standard Library Editions, which 

the only ones entitled to contain the copyright portions, as, 
iw withstanding that an injunction has been obtained against an 
. rincipled assum tion of this property, editions purporting to 
Peeomplete, sithough garbled, are still put forth under false pre- 
tences. 


York-street, Covent-garden. 

=~ saw Aaa * " 

TNION ASSURANCE OFFICE 

) (FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITIES), Cornhill, and Baker- 

t, London ; College-green, Dublin; and Esplanade, Ham- 
borgh. Institated A.D. 1714. | _ 

FIRE PROFITS. —Notice is hereby given, that from and 
after the date hereof, all persons effecting septennial insurances 
will be allowed one year's premium and duty, and also a parti- 
cigation in the profits thereof at the. expiration of every seven 
years, witbout incurring any responsibility. 

This system of returning profits on fire insurances was 
sdopted at the foundation of the Union Society, in the year 


- LIFE PROFITS. —Examples of the Additions to Life 


olicies in Great Britain:— 
Sum Insured, 2,500/. | With Bonus, 3,105/. 
o 5,000, 5, 148d 





sured, 28 

Ageof the Ini = y ve by 
pa 61 oe 1,1002, ee 1,2852, 

a 45 ee 1,000. | eo 1, 1692, 
Agents are wanted in places where none at present are 


mpunted as. THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 
DELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 


bard-street, and 57, Charing-cross, London. 
— Established 1797. 





ctor 


J <7 Gordon, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. 


Dire 
Matthias Attwood, Esq. M.P. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq. F.R.S. 


fir William Curtis, Bart. 


irkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
R. Henshaw Lawrence, Esq. 
A Ser eerett oon, 

William Davis, Esq. >. Hampden Turner, Esq. 
fakand Fuller, a Matthew Whiting, Esq. 


Auditors. 
Emanuel Goodhart, Esq. | Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. | , . 
The Periodical Valuation of the Policies effected with this 
Company on the RETURN SYSTEM will be made after the 
ard of , Po 1847, when an equitable proportion of the surplus 
premiums will be speues to the Holder of every such Policy 
issued prior to that date. oe : 
The peculiar feature in the mode of division adopted by this 
Company consists in the admission of every member to participate 
ia the surplus he has assisted to create. | 
The general Plan of the Office comprises all the real advan- 
tages of which the system of Life Assurance is susceptible. 
Insarances may be effected on the Return or Non-Keturn 
ate In either case, the Assured will be guaranteed from 
| liability of partnership, and will possess the most ample Security 
arising from the large accumulations of the Company invested 
ia the Government Funds, and the unlimited responsibility of 


Prospectuses and every information may be obtained on appli- 
cation at the Offices as a or to the Agents - the c aeeey 
appointed in every City and principal Town in the Kingdom. 

R. TUCKER, Secretary. 





4 860 S LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
+ 39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman, 
' William Leaf, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. d. Humpher , Esq. Ald. M.P. 
William Banbury, Esq. Thomas Kelly, 9" Ald. 
ward Bates, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
James Clift, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, wpaewury-semare. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
w Rates of Premiums. 

Persons assuring in this office have the benefit of the lowest 
tate of premium which is compatible with the safety of the 
asured, and which is, in effect, equivalent to an annual bonus ; 
they have likewise the security of a large subscribed capital—an 
assurance fund of nearly a quarter of a million—and an annual 
income of upwards of 60,000/., arising from the issue of between 
5,000 and 6,000 policies. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100. 
Age. For One Year. | For Seven Years.| Whole Term, 
£017 8 £019 1 £11110 
» 1 8 
0 
1 


wn 
Ld 4 370 
One-half of the ‘*whole-term” Premium may remain on 
Ps for seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain 
Pf life as a debt pros the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid 
at any time without notice. i 
n Assurances for advances of money, as security for debts, or 
% provision for a family, where the least mage outlay is 
will le, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 
s paid in one month after proofs have been furnished. 
° Medical Officers attend daily at a quarter before 2 
Clock, and Policies issued the same oar. ss . 
. EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents, 





THE ATHENZUM 


407 





*{NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 12, Waterloo- 
place, London, and 119, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 
~ Established 1839. ' Subscribed Capital, One Million. 
Life Assurance, Annuities, Reversions, and Endowments. 
A union of the English and Scottish principles of assurance. 
A comprehensive system of loan, in connexion with life 
assurance, on undoubted personal or other security. 
The assured particapate in two-thirds of the profits. 
J. BUTLER WILLIAMS, Actuary and Secretary. 


ONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 
A4 LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 3, Charlotte-row, Man- 
sion-house, London. 
Richard Spooner, Es. .P. Chairman. 
Benjamin Ifill, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 

A REDUCTION OF 25 PER CENT. UPON THE Premiums of 
all participating policies of five years’ standing, was declared at 
the last annual meeting. 

THIS IS THE ONLY COMPANY who are bound by their 
deed of constitution not to dispute any policy unless they can 

rove that it was obtained by fraud, and for this purpose the 

Sompany have, by a clause in their deed of constitution, unhe- 
sitatingly deprived themselves of the power of objecting to any 
policy unless they undertake to prove that it was obtained from 
them by fraudulent misrepresentation. 

THIS IS THE ONLY COMPANY who bind themselves to 
pay the full amount of the policies, although the debts for which 
they were effected shall have been liquidated before the claim 
arise. 

THIS IS ALMOST THE ONLY COMPANY who grant in 
favour of creditors whole world policies, whereby the debt is 
secured, although the debtor should go beyond the limits of 


urope. 

BY THE HALF-PREMIUM PLAN only one-half of the first 
seven years’ premiums is required, the other half being payable 
at the convenience of the assured, thus allowing a policy to be 
continued for seven years at one-half of the usual rate, or to be 
dropped at one-half of the usual sacrifice, 

. Copies of the last report, prospectuses, and all other informa- 
tion, may be obtained from the Manager or Agents. 
ALEX. ROBERTSON. Manager. 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, and 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. CAPITAL, 500,000/. 

The attention of the patie is requested to the terms of this 
Compsay for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction which 
is made hetween MALE and FEMALE LIVES. 

Reprect fram the Table of Premiums for Insuring 1001. 
A (* MALE, | A FEMALE, A MALE. | A FEMALE, 
ge 
next 


birth- | Whole Life Premiums, 


day. | 
1 | £ £ 








Whole Life Premiums, 
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Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
ages, and every information, may be had at the Head Office in 
York, or of any of the Agents. 
. L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 
London Agent for the Life Department, 
Mr. GEO. BURBIDGE, 2, Moorgate-street, City. 
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TOHE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 37, Old Jewry. 
Established 17th of April, 1834. 
irectors. 
S. Adams Beck, Esq. Capt. Sir Andrew Green, R.N. 
James Burchell, Esq. R.C.H. 
John Clayton. Esq. Wm. Chapman Harnett, Esq. 
Solomon Cohen, Esq. Jonathan Hayne, Esq. 
Jobn Cole, Esq. Valentine Knight, Esq. 
Sir Charles Douglas, M.P. Colonel Robinson. 
Richard Godson, Esq., M.A.,! Samuel Wm. Kowsell. Esq. 
Q.C., M.P. Folliot Scott Stokes, Esq. 
James Whiskin, Esq. 


Actuary. 
Peter Hardy, Esq., F.R.S. . 

The Report of the Directors to the last General Meeting of 
the Members of this Society, holden on the 18th of February, 
1846, has been printed by order of that meeting, and may be 
obtained by application at the office, or by application to any of 
the Managers of the Society's Local Boards, viz. :— 

George Jones, Esq., Gloucester. 
Henry Beville, Esq., Edmonscote Manor House, near Warwick. 
John Blake, Esq., Eldon Chambers, Liverpool. 

Thomas D. Cotes, Ksq., 12, Vineyards, Bath. 

The following Table is an Extract from the Report, and 
show the Amount of Additions actually made to the 
oldest Existing Policies in the Society, effected in the year 


will 
Ten 





1834. 
Policy. 
Age atad- 
Assured. 
Premium. 
Premium 
paid with 
Interest 
Increase 


0577 18 0 74 20 

80653 60, 86120 

16 0618 160) 81 60 

40510 10 0| 6 60 

40/104 16 0) 13120 

18 0/805 10/152 30 

5 0 0390 12 0) 54 12 0 

20117 50:16 30 

612 13 276 5 0/318 40/41 190 


By order of the Board. 
PETER HARDY, Actuary. 


JOREIGN GLASS.—Epwarps & PELL, 
Agents,!5, Southampton-street, Strand, supply very\superior 
glass for Horticultural purposes. at the very lowest prices. 
Small sizes under } foot in length, 3}d. per foot. Figured glass 
in great variety of pattern. Ornamental Staircase, Church 
Windows, Armorial Bearings, &c. executed in the first style, at 
a great reduction in the usual charges. Propagating Glasses for 
Plants and Flowers, 64 inches by 34,5d.each. Terms, Cash. 


ATENT WATCHES AND CLOCKS. — 
E. J. DENT respectfully solicits from the public an in- 
spection of his extensive stock of WATCHES, which has been 
greatly increased to meet the demand at this season of the 
ear. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas each ; excellent Silver 
Lover ditto, 6 guineas each; Ladies’ Gold Watches, 8 guineas 
= Patents, med | 1836," 1840, and 7 
se te Patents, gran in » le 
Pars, Strand ; 38, Cockspur-street; ‘34, Royal Exchange, 


2000 | 
1500 
| 500 
8 | 53 | 2000 | 
10 | 35 | 1500 
13 | 30 | 500 
15 | 48 | 1000 | 42 

















NCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other 
4 PATENT TILES, and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, may be 
purchased at MINTON & Co.'s Warehouse, No. 9, Albion- 
place, Surrey side of Blackfriars Bridge. 
: YATT, PARKER & Co. Agents. 
The above tiles have lately been considerably reduced in 
price. 


N.B. An assortment of plain and ornamental door furniture, 
slabs, and tiles, for fire-places, &c. &c. 


(EP PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 
. REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one ~ 4 
ed, 





which the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effect! 
being thereby rendered equal to new. 

LKINGTON & CO., the Patentees, request all goods for re- 
plating may be sent direct to their Establishments, as unprin- 
cipled persons are invading their patent rights. They have 
authorized no other parties in London to replate. 

m }London. 


egent-street, 
45, Moorgate-street, 
ILVER-PLATED CORNER DISHES, — 
hI A.B. SAVORY & SUNS, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 14, 
Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of England, submit the 
rices of the Reswing petjorns of strongly PLATED CORNER 
ISHES, with silver handles and edges, and silver shields for 
engraving the crest or coats of arms, viz. :— 
The Gadroon Pattern. 
Four Strongly Plated Corner Dishes and Covers ......£10 10 0 
The Shell Pattern. 
Four Extra-strongly Plated Corner Dishes and Covers £14 3 0 
In the Show-rooms a variety of patterns are exhibited, at 
Prices varying from 7 guineas to 18 guineas the set of four. 
N.B. The Covers are made with moveable handles, so as to 
form extra dishes. Drawings of the above forwarded to any 
part of Great Britain or Ireland post free. 


MEcHIsS superb TEA TRAYS, in Papier 
4 Maché (Manufactory, 4, Leadenball-street, London), 
are unrivalled specimens of japan work, infinitely surpassing 
the Chinese. The prices vary from a very low figure up to 
twenty guineas the set. They comprise some brilliant agent 
mens of art, in figures, landscapes, flowers, and birds, with buhl 
and gold, e same manufacture is applied in work-boxes, 
dressing - cases, envelope - cases, netting - boxes, glove - boxes, 
playing-card-boxes, and ladies’ visiting card-cases, hand- 
screens, pole-screens, card-racks, ink-stands, ladies’ work- 
tables, chess-tables, portfolios, note and cake-baskets, ladies’ 
desks, letter-boxes, &c, The fosegetng are allin papier maché, 
and very cheap, say from 13s. up to 20/.; and Mechi can con- 
fidently assert that his establishment for these articles sur- 
passes in price, quality, and extent of stock any similar concern 
in the United Kingdom. Mechi is sole inventor of the Mechian 
dressing-cases, the patent castellated tooth-brushes, 9d. each ; 
the cushioned bagatelle tables, the magic razor-strop, and 
peculiar steel razor. A visit to his establishment will gratify 
those who are desirous of seeing the most perfect manufactures 
of this country displayed in the most attractive form. 


N ETCALFES NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth Brush 
bas the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, Is. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
Sgenaine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Esta- 
ishment, 
1308, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe's” adopted 
by some houses. 











‘TOOPING of the SHOULDERS and CON- 
‘ TRACTION of the CHEST are entirely prevented, and 
gently and effectually removed in Youth, and Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, by the occasional use of the IMPROVED ELASTIC 
CHEST EXPANDER, which is light, simple, easily employed 
outwardly or invisibly, without any uncomfortable constraint 
or impediment to exercise. Sent per post, by Mr. A. BINYON, 
40, Tavistock-street, Covent Garden, London, or full particulars 
on receiving a postage stamp. 


|] EAL & SON’S LIST of BEDDING, con- 

taining a full description of Weights Sizes, and Prices, 
by which purchasers are enabled to judge the articles that are 
best suited to make a good set of bedding. Sent free by post, 
on application to their Establishment, the largest in London, 
exclusivelyforthe manufacture and sale of Bedding (nobedsteads 
or other furniture being kept).—HEAL & SON, Feather-dressers 
and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, opposite the Chapel, Totten- 
ham-court-road. 


YOWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL, for inducing 

an eruberant growth of HAIR, and for imparting a perma- 

nent gloss, and a tendency to curl, REMAINS UNRIVALLED—Weak- 

ness, Premature Greyness, Kelaxation, and tendency to fall off, 
being entirely prevented by this “incomparable” Oil. 

Its purifying properties dispel all Scurf and Dandriff, and for 
Children it is especially recommended as forming the basis of 
a Beautirut Heapof Hair. Asa mild stimalative, correc- 
tive and preservative agent, ROWLAND'’S MACASSAR OIL 
has the exclusive Patronage of the several Sovereigns and 
Courts of Europe, and with rank, fashion and discernment, 
supersedes all preparations of professedly similar import. 

Being universally preferred, its consequent great demand ex- 
cites the cupidity of unprincipled Shopkeepers, who vend the 
most spurious trash as “* Macassar Oil.” It is therefore impera- 
tive on Purchasers to see that the words 

ROW LAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 
are engraved in two lines on the Wrapper; and on the back of 
the Wrapper nearly 1,500 times, containing 29,028 letters.—Price 
3s. Av tim. ph wen & Bottles (equal to 4 small) 10s. 6d., and 
double that size, 21s. per Bottle. 

Sold by the Proprietors, A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton- 
garden, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 3 
*»* All other “* MACASSAR OILS” are fraudulent Counterfeits. 





JUTLER'S COMPOUND CONCEN- 

TRATED DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT of 
SARSAPARILLA, is the original of the now numerous con- 
centrated preparations of the kind. A dessert-spoonful of it, 
diluted with water, makes half a pint of the Compound Oc~ 
tion, of the same strength and composition as that ordered by 
the British Pharmacopeeias. 

Prepared and sold in pint bottles, 20s.; half-pints, 10s. ; and 

uarter-pints, 5s. 6d., by Butler & Harding, Chemists, 4, Cheap- 
side, corner of St. Paul's, London; and may be obtained of 
J. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; likewise of Davenport & Stedman, 
20, Waterloo-place, ouposite the Post Office, Edinburgh; or 
throug! 


Druggist. 
ya No. ra Cheapside, corner of St, Paul's, 
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8, New Burlington-street, April 18, 184° 
MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, NOW READY. 


MEMOIRS OF THE JACOBITES. _¥o.06 


or he Cont 

By MRS. THOMSON. and other C 

Containing the LIVES of the following CELEBRATED PERSONAGES :— OTANIC 

EARL OF MAR (with a Portrait). VISCOUNT KENMURE. LORD GEORGE MURRAY. new Regu 

EARL OF DERWENTWATER (with a Portrait). MARQUIS OF TULLIBARDINE, DUKE OF PERTH. ceiy, and ae 
THE MASTER OF SINCLAIR. SIR JOHN MACLEAN. FLORA MACDONALD (with a Portrait), 

CAMERON OF LOCHIEL. KOB ROY. EARL OF KILMARNOCK. %, Bedford sty 

EARL OF NITHISDALE (with a Portrait of the Countess | LORD LOVAT (with a Portrait), CHARLES RADCLIFFE. TRCHE 

Nithisdale). 

3 vols. 8vo. A ont = 

“* Poets and romance writers have exercised their powers on behalf of Lady Nithisdale, the virtues of Lord Derwentwater, the wild daring of Rob Roy, and the woes of the fair m FRIDAY, th 

haired Lochiel. Mrs. Thomson, for this work, has had access to unpublished materials of considerable value, and has thus been enabled to give new interest to the eVer-attractin, om subject fo 

narratives of their adventures and sufferings.” —Gentleman’s Magazine, April, 1846. dk MA 

ntries | 

2. Steak 

vf my bi 
SKETCHES OF ENGLISH CHARACTER. aes 
r 
By MRS. GORE, Author of * Mothers and Daughters,’ ‘ Peers and Parvenus,’ &c. _ 

2 vols. post 8vo. ANNUA 

po werk under 

3 the 

. F SULY sist. 

a 

SCOTLAND; ITS FAITH AND ITS FEATURES; pues 

Or, A VISIT TO BLAIR ATHOL. tm Monday nes 

By the REV. FRANCIS TRENCH, Author of ‘ A Journey in France and Spain,’ | ae Pe 

2 vols. post 8vo. mdseription fo 


**We have seldom met with a traveller who has made better use of his time than our author. He has not only made himself acquainted with the feelings of the people on matten reer 
of the deepest interest to their national fortunes, but has collected and arranged in the clearest manner a considerable amount of information on two most engrossing topics, the Fret 
Church question and the Poor Laws.”"—Times. moiety are req! 


4. 5. at oe 
NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. NEW AND REVISED EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. ROY 


MEMOIRS of GRIMALDI, the CLOWN. Edited by; The PHYSIOLOGY of EVENING PARTIES. By HE ME 
“ BOZ.” With Additions and Notes by Charles Whitehead. New Edition, revised, with 2 Portraits | ALBERT SMITH, Esq. New and revised Edition, with Additions, and upwards of 40 Ilustratioy next yea! 
and 12 humorous Illustrations by George Cruikshank, price 6s. by Leech, price 2s. 6d, mbjects 













“This entertaining account of Grimaldi, introducing us to many amusing dramatic incidents and | “We aver that there is not one of the heterogeneous ingredients of which &n evening partys eae 
anecdotes, besides chronicling a great deal of theatrical intelligence, has been considerably improved | composed that may not take a useful hint from it. The young lady just out, the loquacious 4 On the be 
in all these respects by Mr. Whitehead. The work will therefore be yet more welcome than it was, | lady, the flirt, the belle, are here ; all the petites foiblesses, which form the distinctive ments for the t 
though hitherto popular enough.”"—Litera, y Gazette. | of each class, lightly and prettily pourtrayed.”—Morning Herald. man’s Mansiou 

the r 
D ee: 
RS) + Q iT uits, the | 
MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE MOST NOBLE Weyl i 

7 q ry 
RICHARD MARQUESS WELLESLEY, tet 
alternate pages 
K.P.LK.G. D.C.L. &e. qarmne 
Including a numerous COLLECTION of LETTERS and DOCUMENTS, now first Published from Original MSS, Biifice, suitab 


Ee 


3y ROBERT ROUIERE PEARCE, Esq. 
3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 
** One of the genuine historical publications of the age.”— Literary Gazette. 
** A complete history of the public life of the Marquess Wellesley, and a valuable addition to this branch of our literature.”—John Bull. 


f 
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7. snot to be su 

Th 

THE PICTURESQUE ANTIQUITIES OF SPAIN. el 

With numerous I!lustrations engraved in the best manner, representing Gothic and Moorish Palaces, Cathedrals, and other Monuments of Art. —a 
By NATHANIEL A. WELLS, Esq. THE C 

Inperial 8vo. handsomely bound and printed, price One Guinea. (India Proofs, 1U. 11s. 6d.) T tion of 


‘*No book on Spain has yet appeared which can enter the lists with this work. The author wields his pen and pencil with equal skill. Asan artist his abilities are of a hip NUAL GEN: 








order, and his illustrations possess an exquisite finish and beauty.”— Morning Post. aher — 
8. 9. o'clock 
SECOND EDITION of JESSE'S MEMOIRS of the A HISTORY of NEW SOUTH WALES; from its SET- ” 
CHEVALIER, and PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD; or, the PRETENDERS and their AD- | TLEMENT to the CLOSE of the YEAR 1844 By THOMAS HENRY BRALN, L.LD. & ! Put 
HERENTS. # vols, 8yo. with Portraits. vols. post 8vo. gaan 
— Ciety, em 
THE FOLLOWING ARE JUST READY: las 

oa , 1 igi 
RAVENSNEST. BY J. FENIMORE COOPER, ESQ. met 
Author of ‘ The Pilot,’ ‘ The Last of the Mohicans,’ ‘ The Deerslayer,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. pies 
9 made for the 

2 nden § 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF MAGIC, PRODIGIES, AND MIRACLES. ro 
From the French. Edited, and Ilustrated with Notes, by A. T. THOMSON, M.D. 2 vols. post 8vo. a = 
3. nay be mad 
MEMOIRS OF A FEMME DE CHAMBRE, tte mi 
By the COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 3 vols. post 8vo. Tana 

4. 
A NEW SERIES OF nai 
Which has 

ORIGINAL LETTERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. AZ 
Including numerous Royal Letters from Autographs in the British Museum, State Paper Office, &c. With Notes and Illustrations by SIR HENRY ELLIS, KA. F.RS. Sec. 5A. = them 
4 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Edward the Fourth, Richard the Third, Charles the First, and the Duke of Buckingham, from Original Paintings. tution com 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, (PuBLIsHER IN OrnpDINARY TO HER MaJEsty). — yg 
_—_—__ pe (4 
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by Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington-street aforesaid; and sold by al) Booksellers and Newaveaders.~—,Agents: for 
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